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BUT THE DEMAND RUNS HIGHER 





T HAS been called the**most wanted” 
I pen in all the world! Yet words 
alone can never tell you why... 

There’s the richness of its smooth 
and tapered beauty ... the way it 


draws admiring glances . . . the sense 
of pride it brings. 
mass- 


For the Parker “‘SI” is no 


production pen. Each one is made 
with the sound, precision craftsman- 
ship that is a 56-year-old Parker tra- 
dition. 


as our work on important war 


We will build as many 


assignments and our high stand- 
ards will permit—but no more. 


Such care pays big dividends 
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in the eager “feel” of the “51° in your 


hand... 


and floats across the page with never a 


the way it starts on the instant 


whisper of sound. 
Then, a surprise... if writes dry with 
wet ink! No blotter is needed. Only the 
“SI can use the world’s fastest drying 
ink, Parker “51”° Ink. It can, of course, 
also use any ordinary ink. 
The demand for Parker 51's is rapidly 


mounting place a reservation 
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order with your dealer, now. This 
pen is worth waiting for! 

Black, Blue Cedar, Dove 
Gray, Cordovan Brown, $12.50 and 
$15.00. $5.00 and $7.50. Fa- 


$8.75. 


Colors: 


Pencils, 
mous Parker Vacumatic Pens. 
Pencils, $4.00. 


Make Your Dollars Fight —BUY WAR BONDS 


¢ GUARANTEED BY LIFE CONTRACT! 
Parker's Blue Diamond on the pen is our contract 
unconditionally guaranteeing service for the 

owner's life, without cost other than 35¢ 
charge for postage, insurance, and han- 
o dling, if pen is not intentionally damaged 
The Parker 


and is returned complete to: 


Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Copr. 1945 by The Parker Pen Company 
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STARTLING ARMY FILM will be released in theaters throughout the country week 
after V-E Day. Those who have seen it say that Generals Marshall, 
Arnold, Somervell and others in it give a convincing message on 
details of the war that have been secret to date. The film will give 
information on one vital subject every American wants to hear about. 


RADIO MARKET immediately after the war will absorb 25 million new sets, accord- 
ing to survey just completed. Westinghouse Electric has also made 
a survey, and predicts postwar market for 60 million radio receivers. 








\ SHIFT TOWARD CHINA again, by our State Department. We've been blowing hot and 
3 cold on Chungking Government for past three years. Hurley—Nelson 
2 missions were believed to have settled things, put us on side of 


Chiang Kai-shek and "agin" Chinese Communist Government at Yenan. Now, 
it seems, the White House wants to play with Yenan some more. This, 
rumor says, is why FDR and Chiang Kai-shek may meet in San Francisco 
during the world peace parley next month. 


ICELAND can't qualify for representation at the San Francisco conference. She 
failed to declare war on the Axis before March 1 so doesn't come 
under terms of the United Nations agreement as a "peace loving 
nation". Iceland's only alibi: She's never declared war, and has ho 
provision in her constitution for declaring war. 


GRADE LABELING for fresh fruit and vegetables is a current playroom toy for 
economists at U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. They're working up a 
scheme to set up "permissive" grades of fresh fruit and vegetables, 
try the idea out experimentally on consumers. Then, if idea works, 
Congress will be approached for compulsory grading laws. Tastebuds, 
please note. 


SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE in the House, headed by Wright Patman (Tex.) will 
open public hearings on financial problems of small business in 
Washington March 20-22. Later on, other hearings will be held in 
New York, Cleveland, St. Louis and Springfield, Ill. 


ALLEY BOOTLEGGERS are a natural offshoot of the midnight curfew. -(See “curfew 


speakeasies" in The Nation.) In Washington, hard liquor sells from 
parked cars all night long at $10 to $15 a quart. 
WORK CLOTHING SHORTAGE is going to be bad this summer and fall .. . possibly 


the worst shortage in long line of civilian goods due to disappear 
from shelves. Overalls, work shoes and other work clothes are on 
e the list. 


d USA SUBSIDIES ON COTTON will probably be opposed by delegates from India, 
Egypt, Turkey, British and French colonies, Russia, Brazil, Peru and 
Mexico attending conference of International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee here March 26. They are expected to plug for standardized 
"single price" and quota (i.e., world-wide production control) agree— 
5 ments. 


BORDEN COMPANY, the big milk-and-cheese outfit, is sidling over into the soy 
? bean business. In 1943, it bought Soy Bean Processing Co.-, Waterloo, 
Iowa. Now, it's reported to have purchased Soy Bean Products Co., 
Chicago and Ottawa, Kans. 


é REA IS FLAT BROKE having used up $22 million of its’ $25 million appropriation» 
1- ~ for fiscal year of 1945. So National Rural Electric Association is 
. broadsiding congressmen asking support for Sen. Lucas' bill to give 
REA additional $35 million to work on before July. 
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BEST TODAY 


The advancement of civiliza- 
tion and the happiness of 
mankind are largely depend- 
ent on technical progress. The 


applications of science enable 

STILL BETTER us to make the best today... 
still better tomorrow. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 


Chemistry is the keystone of 
modern industrial research. 
Advanced experimental 
work on rubber, textiles, 
metals and plastics will be 
carried on with the newest 
fet ele MiB osle)-] More) ocho) (=) (cM -Te AU 0} on 


By magnifying particles up 
ToMAUMULUUM sbeel-s-Mael-bt ae) ele sbeled| 
size, the electron microscope 
(above) permits detailed 
examination of complex 
rubber compounds, textiles, 
plastics and many other 
materials, which cannot be 
een by any other means. 


H'!c# on a hilltop, overlooking the huge Firestone 

plants in Akron, stands a beautiful new building 
where science reigns supreme. Here, in the Firestone 
Research Laboratory, is technical equipment so new and 
so complete that few, if any, similar institutions in the 
whole world equal it. And here are men of science — 
chemists, physicists, engineers and technicians — whose 
records of achievement mark them as recognized leaders 
in their respective fields. 


Research has always been of prime importance at 
Firestone. As a result, Firestone has made many notable 
contributions to scientific progress not only in rubber, 
but also in metals, textiles and plastics. 


Realizing that research will be of even greater im- 
portance in the future, these new and enlarged facilities 
have been provided to assure the continuation of Firestone 
leadership. In the years to come you can expect from 
Firestone product improvements of tremendous impor- 
tance, new products of exceptional worth and more 
contributions to the world’s fund of knowledge. You can 
depend on Firestone to make the BEST TODAY ... 
STILL BETTER TOMORROW! 


Firestone 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER 
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THE NATION 


Floods 


Greatest Ohio-Mississippi disaster 
since 1937 spurs Congressional in- 
terest in a "TVA" for Ohio valley 


Death and destruction came back to 
the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. 

Hundreds of cities and towns from 
middle Pennsylvania almost to the Gulf 
battled floods which took 10 lives and 
caused millions in property damage. War 
plants in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville and other cities closed. Coal mines 
shut down. Transportation was paralyzed. 
Thousands were driven from their homes. 

Heavy rains falling on record-depth 
melting snows sent rivers to their highest 
levels since the disastrous floods of 1937. 
Partly-finished flood control projects at 
Portsmouth, O., Louisville and Cincinnati 
were futile safeguards. 

The roaring water had echoes in 
Washington, where the Weather Bureau 
totaled the two valleys’ flood loss since 
1924 at $1 billion, 

Some Congressmen pointed out how 
the Tennessee Valley Authority had cut 
flood loses in its area to a minimum. They 
urged quick creation of an Ohio Valley 
Authority to dam mountain streams and 
control the rush of water into the Ohio 
and Mississippi. 


Three “No” -Men 


Labor found no cheer in FDR’s ad- 
ministrative re-shuffling when Henry Wal- 
lace became Secretary of Commerce. 

After the Senate confirmed Economic 
Stabilizer Fred M, Vinson as Reconstruc- 





tion Finance Corp. chairman, FDR named 
War Labor Board Chief William H. Davis 
to Vinson’s job and picked Vice Chairman 
George W. Taylor for chairman of WLB. 

With these appointments, FDR said 
“No” to labor’s demand for breaking the 
“Little Steel” formula. Davis had held 
pretty close to this although showing 
lukewarm approval for added sick leave, 


vacation pay, without basic wage changes. 


As economic stabilizer, he can veto 
wage raises which violate the Little Steel 
15% limit. 

Labor leaders had “no comment” on 
changes, hinted they would still fight for 
pay raises. over Little Steel limit. 


Manpower Deadlock 


Senate refusal to accept a work-or- 
jail labor draft threatened to kill Admin- 
istration hopes for manpower legislation. 

Instead, the Senate passed a “work- 
or-go-hungry” bill, giving War Manpower 
Commission power to set arbitrary em- 
ployment ceilings. This, in effect, would 
force discharged over-ceiling employes to 
shift to war plants specified by WMC or 
remain idle. 

The. House, led by Kentucky’s Rep. 
Andrew May, indicated it would stand 
behind its own bill providing jail penalties 
for draft-age men who refused to enter 
war work if rejected for military service 
(PATHFINDER, Feb. 12), Administration 
is vested in Selective Service. 

Outcome may be an entirely new meas- 
ure written by Senate and House conferees. 

Meanwhile, WMC, the motor indus- 
try and CIO’s United Automobile Work- 
ers agreed there is no labor shortage in 
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HOLD-THE-LINERS: Wm. Davis (1) new Economic Stabilizer. G. W. Taylor becomes WLB head. 
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FLOOD STYLES. Hip boots for downtown wear 

in Marietta, Ohio. - 
Detroit. But George Romney of the Auto- 
motive Council of America blamed UAW 
for slowdowns “cutting production 25 to 
50%.” Labor spokesmen denied this, ac- 
cused management of refusing collective 
bargaining, 


Nurses’ Draft 


In America’s first action to conscript 
women, the House voted 347-42 to draft 
nurses for the Army, 

Subject to induction as second lieu- 
tenants would be unmarried nurses 20-44 
years old, except widows with dependent 
children, nurses married before March 15. 

The Armed Forces demanded the 
draft when volunteer recruitment failed to 
enlist the 18,500 more nurses needed to 
care for casualties coming to Army hospi- 
tals at the rate of 1,600 a day, 





Curfew Speakeasies 


War Mobilizer James F, Byrnes an- 
swered the question-of-the-week. “The 
curfew will remain in effect so long as it 
helps the war effort. It is one of several 
things we plan.” Midnight closings are 
designed “to conserve critically short coal 
and manpower.” 

First outright defiance of the curfew 
was in Washington. A “bottle club” (bring 
your own liquor) owner, disregarded 
WMC orders, prepared a court test. 

To Washington flowed reports of 
speakeasies flouting the curfew through- 
out the U. S. In New York City alone 
more than 300 new after-midnight drink- 
ing places were said to have opened. 


Overseas Brides 


Reported Dr. Henry Bowman, direc- 
tor of Stephens College’s division of home 
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and family: “Many a girl has become a 
huntress, boldly seeking dates and even 
proposing marriage.” 

The reason, he said, is the shortage 
of men. Then came the State Department 
with more disturbing news to American 
girls: 

About 20,000 foreign girls who have 
married American service men are await- 
ing passage to new homes in the U. S.; 
as many more already have arrived. 

Most of the unshipped war brides 
are in England. One reason no room can 
be found for brides on U. S.-bound trans- 
ports: 

War Department bringing wounded 
soldiers home at the rate of 1,200 a day. 


Coal Cut 


The East and parts of the South face 
new curbs on tvoal. Solid Fuels Adminis- 
trator Ickes said he plans to limit buying 
and storing of anthracite and bituminous 
to 80% of normal needs in states east of 
the Mississippi river. 

Chief reason for the order is that, 
despite record production, the nation faces 
a 50 million ton deficit by the end of the 
year due mainly to high war plant and 
railroad consumption. 

Situation for oil-users is brighter. 
Ickes reported “we have turned the cor- 
ner” with supplies increasing. However, 
auto owners need not expect more gas 
until depleted stockpiles reach “safe lev- 
els,” and that will take some time. 


Stassen’s Goal 


When Minnesota’s former governor, 
Lt. Comdr. Harold E. Stassen, accepted 
FDR’s appointment as a delegate to the 
United Nations parley in San Francisco 
next month he made it plain he did not 
expect to be gagged at the conference 
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HOME FROM WAR came Lt. Comdr. Harold 


E. Stassen fo state peace views. 
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22-OUNCE BABY GIRL, born three months prematurely to Cpl. and Mrs. James Coker, Water- 
town, S. D., is reported normal in all respects, doing nicely in an incubator. 





table. He said: “I’m going to do a lot of 
talking.” 

In a report to the nation, he outlined 
this seven-point program: 

(1) Continuing organization of the 
United Nations, based on justice and law 
and insured by force; (2) delegation of 
a limited part of each nation’s sovereignty 
to the United Nations; (3) linking of 
America’s future with that of the world; 
(4) use of America’s productive capacity, 
capital, credit and resources to help raise 
world living standards; (5) insurance of 
freedom of speech and free channels of 
information; (6) stripping from aggres- 
sors all means to wage war; (7) right of 
each nation to determine its own political 
form of government. 


Veterans vs. Strikers 


Detroit’s 12,500 Briggs war plant 
workers got a “back to work or else” 
ultimatum from war veterans. It was a 
threat to march on the city to fill the 
Strikers’ jobs. Suspension of seven em- 
ployes for alleged slowdowns precipitated 
the walkout. 

National Vice Commander Lamarr 
Bailey, Dallas, Tex., of ‘the American 
Veterans of World War II said he alerted 
members in 38 states after talking to CIO 
United Automobile Workers leaders. De- 
clared he: “We're ready to go to work in 
the strike-bound plants. Our soldiers are 
going to have the equipment they need.” 

Other strikes cut deep into war pro- 
duction at Rumford, Me., Cleveland, and 
Reading, Pa., where draft boards started 
reclassifying 380 street railway employes 
whose strike to enforce wage increase de- 
mands paralyzed transportation. 


Food Basket’s Lid 


Echoes of FDR’s Crimea conference 
left government food agency circles in a 
dither with the result War Mobilizer 
James F. Byrnes named an export food 





committee to decide who should get what, 
how much, and when. 
* Reasons for this were: (1) FDR, on 
his return, inquired what had been going 
on concerning foreign distribution of food; 
(2) various agencies (the Military, Red 
Cross, Lend-Lease, United Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration) promptly 
asked for more of some types of food 
and earlier delivery than War Food 
Administration expected. : 

WEA said to meet such requirements, 
and on the time set, might endanger U. S. 
civilians’ food supply. Furthermore, WFA 
believed some agencies were asking for 
food to feed the same group of people 
and it didn’t want to decide who should 
do what, so it screamed for help from 
Byrnes. 

Leo Crowley, Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration Chief, will head new group 
consisting of all food agencies involved. 


Week at Home 


East: Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion reported 1,546 Pullman cars were 
needed for military casualties in January. 
Only 293 were needed in June, 1944. 

A Massachusetts special legislative 
commission proposed a $2 license fee 
each on the state’s 1,500,000 liquor drink- 
ers for care and treatment of alcoholics. 

West: The Hood River, Ore., Amer- 
ican Legion post restored names of 15 
Japanese-American soldiers to its World 
War II memorial. 

Midwest: Charles W. Bryan, 78, 
thrice Nebraska governor, Democratic 
vice presidential candidate in 1924, and a 
brother of the late William Jennings 
Bryan, died in Lincoln after a long illness. 

Chicago Federal Reserve Bank re- 
ported a 20% reduction in national farm 
mortgage debt during the past five years. 

North Dakota’s Gov. Fred Aandahl 
appointed G.O.P. State Sen. Milton R. 
Young to succeed the late Sen. Moses. 

South: American Tobacco Co., Dur- 
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ham, N. C., earmarked Herbert Tareyton 
cigarets for the Army, none for civilians. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Junior Chamber 
of Commerce used a “hose gift” plan to 
encourage women to register for the June 
city elections. The stockings were donated 
by Jacksonville merchants. 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE 





Radio Quiz 


Decision of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to hold hearings May 9 
on what to do about clear channel radio 
stations, stems in part from the fact that 
the Blue Network kicked USDA’s famous 
Farm and Home Hour off the air last year. 

Paul Porter, new chairman of FCC, 
is a former USDA executive and he wants 
to know why it happened. 

Spectators will include numerous ap- 
plicants for new clear channel stations and 
farm organization officials. The farm 
groups are interested because farmers 
aren’t satisfied with the treatment they’ve 
had from the radio fraternity. 

They claim, for example, that stations 
that once gave them the Farm and Home 
Hour daily have substituted programs with 
more emphasis on entertainment; and that 
some local stations are not giving service 
to farmers at the most convenient times. 

Federal radio authorities started re- 
serving clear channels for certain stations 
in 1928. Main object ‘was to assure wide 
distribution of radio service and particu- 
larly to cover rural areas. It now appears 
there are still big spots in upper New Eng- 
land, the Gulf states, the West, Northwest 
that receive no radio service at all in day- 
time and no primary service at night. 

The situation is complicated by the 
fact that the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement of 1937, under 
which clear channels are assigned, expires 
in March, 1946. FCC wants to get its new 
policy set in time to help the State De- 
partment renegotiate the treaty. 


Snack Bar 


Sinister influences it seems, are always 
trying to wreck, undermine, or trample on 
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ATTAGENUS PICEUS: Nibbled Constitution. 


the Constitution. A little black bug, more 
hungry than devious, went farther the 
other day and began to eat the paper it’s 
written on, 

A pair of sightseeing sailors at the 
Library of Congress spotted the destroyer 
in the document’s glass case, whistled for 
the guards. Acting Librarian Luther H. 
Evans came running with a flit-gun. They 
quickly rquted the brash varmint. 

Dr. E. A. Back, of USDA’s Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, iden- 
tified the remains as an Attagenus piceus 
(see cut) or black carpet beetle, more 
familiarly known as the buffalo moth. 

“He got in with the Constitution by 
mistake,” said Dr. Back. “He was de- 
cidedly undernourished.” 


Flag Raver 


Probably first to reach San Francisco 
and stake a claim for a front row seat at 
next month’s United Nations conference 
was Brooks B. Harding, the Four Free- 
doms flag advocate. 

Harding, who describes himself as an 
ex-manufacturer from Yonkers, N.Y., is 
originator of a white flag with four up- 
right red bars he wants the conference to 
adopt as an international emblem. He has 
been busy two years promoting the idea, 
haunting the State Department and Wash- 
ington embassies. Some capital schools 
and public buildings are now displaying 
the Harding flag. Buf State Department 
says it’s not official yet. 


Philadelphia's Bid 


Senators Guffey and Myers, of Penn- 
sylvania, registered Philadelphia’s bid 
early for the future home of the United 
Nations Council. They are jointly spon- 
soring a bill proposing development of an 
area adjacent to Independence Hall, birth- 
place of liberty, as a shrine dedicated to 
world peace. 


Gold Star Holiday 


All the way from Chickasha, Okla., 
came Mrs. M. B. Johnston, a gold star 
mother, to see her daughter wed to an 
Army captain in Washington. Asked what 
she would like in the way of sight-seeing or 
entertainment after the ceremony, she ex- 
cused herself, located a donors’ center, 
gave a pint of blood to the Red Cross. 


For Admiral’s Shotgun 


Admirals, captains, commanders, and 
lesser fry filed into conference room at 
Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance. The officer 
presiding rapped for quiet, started to 
speak. A telephone rang. 

“Yes,” he said, “yes, yes.” He took 
notes, looked apprehensive, took more 
notes. “Gentlemen,” he said, hanging up 
the receiver, “Admiral Halsey is going bird 
hunting. He needs shotgun shells, 16 gauge 
No. 8 shot, by 3 o’clock. Anybody know 
of any?” 





International 


MARINES find shells; Halsey bags turkey. 


When nobody spoke, he said: “This 
meeting is postponed. Get busy.” 

Word went out. Arsenals from Mary- 
land to Virginia got a thorough searchinz. 
Finally, near dead-line hour, up popped 
five boxes. The Marines had saved the 
day. Ordnance went back to work. 

Several days later, from Thomasville, 
Ga., came word that wild turkey and quail 
were harder to hit than Jap ships. Ord- 
nance employes appreciated the situation, 
shrugged their shoulders. “We dug up 
the shells,” they said. “Halsey’s on his 
own,” 


Monkey Suits 


Some of Washington’s “plush bot- 
tom” generals, says a Pentagon building 
story, recently filed requisitions for special 
—i.e., fancy-pants—uniforms for their 
chauffeurs. 

Supply officers, backed by an edict of 
the War Department that banned all braid 
early in the war, privately said, “hell, no,” 
proceeded to tie up the requests in red 
tape. G.I. drivers continue to wear G.I. 
clothes. 


AMERICANA 


Carolina Palace 


William Tryon, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, fingered the 
pound notes, grinning. Five thousand of 
them, fresh from the Assembly’s reluctant 
hands. He would have his wilderness 
palace. 

That was in 1767. Three years later 
Trvon’s Palace stood on landscaped banks 











of Trent river at New Bern—‘“the most 
beautiful building in Colonial America’”— 
and one of the most controversial. 

Fire swept it away in 1798, leaving 
only the stable wing standing. Now, come 
V-Day, the palace is to be restored. Blue- 
prints lost for go years have turned up, 
$500,000 is in the bag toward construction, 
and North Carolina’s General Assembly 
has appropriated $150,000 for the site. All 
told, the renovation will cost between 
$500.000 and $1 million. 

Original cost was $80,o0o—more than 
the Assembly had bargained for. Working 
with the noted English architect John 
Hawks, Governor Tryon spread out, 


wheedled more money as his plans grew. 
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ONLY STABLES survived palace’s 1798 fire. 





The finished palace was magnificent. A 
marble-trimmed brick center building was 
linked by curving colonnades to impressive 
wings; a dome in the roof let sunlight into 
the spacious hail. In front lay the capital 
city; behind, across the patterned elegance 
of formal gardens, swept the river. 

The tidewater “sweils” were raptur- 
ous; mountain people thought heavy taxes, 
muttered: “It’s damnable nonsense!” 

During the Revolution, all lead piping 
was removed from the palace and used to 
make bullets. Here, in 1777, first officers 
elected under the Constitution of the Inde- 
pendent State of North Carolina took their 
oaths. But the new state paid little heed to 
Tryon’s “dream house.” It was aban- 
doned when the 1798 fire razed it. 


Super-Tree 


Lumbermen called it “the Big One.’ 
Some day it would come down. When it 
did, they wanted to be there. 

After decades of waiting, 


’ 


the day 


N. C. Dept. of Conservation 


TRYON'S WILDERNESS PALACE as it will look when restored to 18th century splendor. 


came. Crewmen of Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Longview, Wash., taking only hand 
tools, crossed a creek, walked up a slope. 
Before them stood “the Big One,” a giant 
Douglas fir, largest and tallest known. 

When the tree fell, rings proved its 
age—68o years. A seedling in 1265 A.D., 
it was 227 years old when Columbus dis- 
covered America. 

Weyerhaeuser officials, sensing a mile- 
stone, put out these figures: Diameter, 11 
ft. at the stump. Merchantable length, 
196 ft., totaling 71,542 board ft. A special 
train took ‘“‘the Big One” out, a flatcar for 
each of its 11 great logs. 


Mushroom Club 


Come spring, aegroup of knapsacked 
men and women will search the country- 
side about Madison, Wis., not for flowers, 
nor birds nor butterflies—but for mush- 
rooms. They are members of the Univer- 
sity Mushroom Club, founded 35 years ago 
to study, collect and, if edible, eat various 
relatives of the lowly toadstool. 

The mushroom fanciers (mycolo- 
gists, to give them their scientific due) ex- 
hibit their finds at indoor meetings—giant 
sulphur and cabbage mushrooms, some 
weighing 40 to 50 lbs., 15-pound puffballs, 
meadow mushrooms, inky caps, blue hats, 
and oysters, each tagged with its common 
and Latin name. 

So far as U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture knows, the Madison group is the 
only one of its sort left in the U.S. Once, 
Minneapolis, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Washington had mushroom clubs. 


Another Bug-Killer 


A new insecticide kills lice, bed bugs, 
ticks, cockroaches, snakes by contact. 

H. E. Whitmire, of St. Louis, Mo., 
discovered it while trying to find some 
use for “devil’s shoestring,” a troublesome 
Southern weed. Treating the weed with 
hydrogen produced a crystalline compound 
(hydrogenated rotenoids) which Whitmire 
found poisonous to cold-blooded life. 

He went to Dr. J. Earle Galloway, of 
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Drake University, Des Moines, la., who 
painted some of the compound on a 
snake’s belly. It died in 80 minutes. 

The compound, Galloway said, has no 
effect on warm-blooded life. 


Westinghouse Winners 


Brooklyn, N. Y., hit the jackpot in 
Westinghouse’s fourth annual science tal- 
ent search when two of its ‘teen-agers 
topped 40 boy and girl finalists, the na- 
tion’s brainiest young scientists. 

Marion C. Joswick, 17, and Edward 
M. Kosower, 16, each received $2,400 top 
slice from $11,000 in scholarships offered 
by Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., in 
a nationwide high school contest. 

Marion’s interest in minerals began 
at age 8 as a collector; now she does lec- 
ture-demonstrations on fluorescent min- 





Westinghouse 


MAJ. GEN. OSBORN congratulates science 


winners (lI. to r.) Nancy Stafford, Edward 
Kosower, Marion Joswick, Robert Hall. 


erals. She'll enroll at Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic Institute; wants to be a research met- 
allurgist. Edward, with two classmates, 
made several scarce organic compounds 
later sold to U. S. Army and Johns Hop- 
kins. He'll enter Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, be a research chemist. 
Ten of the 4o finalists won $400 
scholarships, the others received $100 
each. More than 5,000 students competed. 
Alternate winners: Nancy Stafford, Water- 
town, N. Y., Robert Hall, Green Bay, Wis. 


Plastic From Beef 


A method of converting beef tendons 
into a tough plastic was developed by 
the University of Illinois. 

Tendons are trimmed from carcasses, 
shredded, and tossed into glue vats. Acid 
breaks up the tissue, a chemical removes 
unwanted parts, leaving a cloudy, gelati- 
nous liquid. It is then processed, tanned. 

Basic interest in the research was dis- 
covery of new stitching material for surgi- 
cal use. It can be made into threads, shoe 
soles, or waterproof coating. 
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in your future! 





* Here’s a promise to be fulfilled 
only when Victory is accom- 
plished. Then a smart, new peacetime 
Ford will be waiting to make those 
trips more fun. 

... For your coming Ford will be big 
and roomy — youthful in action and in 
styling. Rich appearing — inside and 


out—its smart lines will surely rate a 
“second look” on street and highway. 
... Naturally, this new car will live 
up to the famous Ford tradition for 
economy and reliability. Into it will 
go all the skill and experience Ford 
has gained in more than 40 years. 
. .- When? We’re going to start pro- 


duction plans as soon as we get the 
necessary “go ahead.”” Meanwhile, 
the full Ford resources are helping 
to speed the VICTORY. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





“STARS OF THE FUTURE.” Listen to the new Ford musical program on all Blue Network stations. Every Friday night—8:00 £.W.T., 7:00 C.W.T., 9:30 M.W.T., 8:30 P.W.T. 
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GERMAN RUBBLE. This, says Hitler, is what he 
wants Allies to find throughout all of Germany 
when they arrive. 


Frustration 


Hitler wails he was “betrayed” and has 
lost 12 million men; threatens only 
ruin and rats to "pirate" victors 


As Yanks and Russians surged across 
the Rhine and Oder into the heart of the 
Reich, Hitler raved he’d lick the Allies 
yet—by ruining the country. “God help 
me for what I’ll do in the last eight days 
of this war,” a Swedish paper quoted the 
Fuehrer as telling Nazi leaders in a 
speech goaded by Allied successes. 

“T have decided to leave only ruins, 
rats, and epidemics to the bolshevists, 
Jews, and plutocrats,” Hitler howled. “I 
have fallen victim to the biggest treason 
in history.” 

Blaming “German reactionaries and 
treacherous Axis partners,” he revealed 
the Reich’s total casualty list: More than 
6 million killed, 3 million seriously wound- 
ed, 3 million prisoners. 

Rantings. “Each time I nearly won 
the war,” he whined, “treacherous generals 
sabotaged my plans. I wanted to invade 
Britain after Dunkirk. The reactionary 
high command prevented me. 

“German officials deceived me on 
Russia’s strength. Japan broke its promise 
to invade Russia and India. Our secret 
weapons were betrayed to the Allies.” 

When the “three world pirates march 
through Germany,” Hitler said, “they shall 
find only stone heaps, hunger, and death. 
It is pure holy duty to leave nothing else. 
Thereby western civilization shall decline.” 

But other predictions were the 
Fuehrer would try to save his own neck 
as long as he could by fleeing to a moun- 
tain hideout near the Austrian border or 
to some foreign rendezvous. 


Poor but Proud 


French communists fumed at Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle’s refusal to sponsor the 
world peace organization conference in 
San Francisco next month. His reason: 
France’s alliance with Russia—more im- 
portant than any world peace organiza- 
tion, he said. Stalin didn’t see it that way, 
rebuffed de Gaulle by refusing to okay his 
participation in Yalta meeting. Paris Reds 
followed the Moscow line. 

Communist outcry brought de Gaulle 
his toughest political test since his return 
from exile. His conservatism had already 
irked powerful leftist and ex-underground 
leaders who expected socialism to follow 
liberation. Poverty, inflation, and black 
markets gave French Reds plenty of 
trouble-making material. 

By turning resentment against the 
Allies, de Gaulle had ridden a wave of 
aggressive nationalism. His snubs to FDR 
had appealed to French pride. Allied offi- 
cials had explained the real cause of 
France’s woes: The country had been 
stripped by the Nazis; shipping for im- 
ports, and railroads for internal transpor- 
tation were needed for war. But most 
Frenchmen preferred to follow de Gaulle 
in blaming rich Britain and America for 
French hardships. 

With the country discontented, de 
Gaulle will find it harder to unite French 
opinion. Loan arrangements for $2} bil- 
lion worth of civilian supplies from the 
U. S. will also weaken his isolationism. 
Result may be a softening of de Gaulle’s 
foreign policy, while he tries to mend his 
home political fences. 


Sub-Surface Japs 


Watch out for Jap subs, U. S. Navy 
men warned as Marines smoked out the 
remaining suicidal defenders of Iwo Jima. 
A few subs were driven off at Iwo Jima, 
but they’re expected to get deadlier as 
the Pacific war rolls closer to Japan, 

Reason: Jap subs have been used to 
supply surrounded garrisons on by-passed 
islands. Indications are Japan will abandon 
these troops, use the subs to defend the 
homeland, where the Japs are jittery from 
air raids, expect invasion soon. 

That will be an Army job under su- 
preme command of Gen. Marshall, Gen. 
MacArthur or Gen. Stilwell for 90% of 
the Jap army is still intact on the Asiatic 
mainland and in Japanese home islands. 


Bridge to Berlin 


Ten minutes before the Nazis were 
set to blow up the last Rhine bridge (all 
others had been demolished) at Remagen, 
Yanks scooted across under fire, and cap- 
tured the span for Eisenhower’s men to 
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storm the heart of Germany. Swiftness of 
our advance caught Germans by surprise. 

First G.I. across: Sgt. Alexander A. 
Drabik, rawboned packing house worker 
from Holland, Ohio (pop. 607). “We ran 
down the middle of the bridge, shooting 
as we went,” he said. “We didn’t stop 
because we knew they couldn’t hit us if 
we kept moving. On the other side, we 
ripped up the wires leading to the explo- 
sives the Jerries had planted to blow the 
bridge. Then we ducked into bomb craters, 
and waited for reinforcements.” 

First tank to roll across was manned 
by four U. S. small town boys: Sgt. Wil- 
liam B. Goodson, Rushville, Ind., (pop. 
5,960); Cpl. William E. Richard, Shrews- 
berry, W. Va., (pop. 400); Pvt. Berthold 
Fried, Shadehill, S. D., (pop. 4) and Sgt. 
Robert A. Jones, McKee, Ky., (pop. 190). 

Following them came a stream of 
Yanks and equipment, securing the bridge- 
head, and beginning the end of Nazidom. 


Around the Globe 


London: Britain and Sweden signed 
a postwar currency-stabilization treaty. 

Manila: Philippine president Sergio 
Osmefia swore in his new cabinet. 

Berne: U. S. officials apologized to 
Switzerland for bombings of Zurich and 
Basel by mistake. 

Burma: Allied troops entered Man- 
dalay, captured Lashio on old Burma road. 

Rome: Riots broke out as leftists 
blamed Bonomi government for escape of 
Gen. M. Roatta, alleged collaborationist. 

Mexico City: Chapultepec conference 
ended. Argentina was invited to end isola- 
tionism, join Pan-American republics. 

Paris: French government hinted 
Britain has promised Rhineland will be 
occupied by France, not made an inde- 
pendent state. 

Alaska: Army’s $134 million Canol 
oil project will be abandoned June 30. 





International 


DEVIL'S BREATH. Still uprooting Japs on Iwo 

Jima in Pacific island are U. S. Marines. This 

flame thrower cleaned out one of the Nip's 
well concealed pil/boxes. 
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Western Front: U. S. First Army seized a 
Rhine bridge at Remagen, stormed three miles inland, 
held a nine-mile bridgehead on the east bank. Mop- 
ping up the west bank from Nijmegen to Coblenz, 
Eisenhower’s men faced the Ruhr, flanked the Saar— 
Germany’s last two industrial strongholds. In Italy, 
the U. S. Fifth Army closed in on Vergato, 18 miles 
southwest of Bologna, 

Eastern Front: Pinching the German pocket 
against the Baltic at Danzig and Gdynia, Red troops 
captured Koelln, between the two cities, and eight 
miles from the sea. At the Oder mouth, the Reds 
fought through streets of Stettin. 

Pacific Front: After American landings at Zam- 
boanga, on the southwestern tip of Mindanao, larg- 
est and most southerly of the Philippines, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur said: “We now control the en- 
tire length of the western shores of the Philippines, 
and can intensify our South China Sea blockade.” 
Marines continued bloody mop-up of Iwo Jima. In- 
dian troops battled within Mandalay. 

Airwar: Tokyo and Nagoya were left ablaze by 
low-level incendiary bombings of more than 300 
Mariana-based B-29’s, Maj. Gen. Curtis May of 21st 
Bomber Command said: “We are now embarked on 
total destruction of Japanese war industry.” 

Mao outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co.. tac. 
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Footnotes on Chapultepec 


Mexico City:— Mexico, boom 
country of the Western Hemisphere, is 
undergoing another revolution, not of 
arms but of industrialization. 

This economic upsurge started 
long before the Pan-American confer- 
ence met at Chapultepec Castle in 
Mexico City last month. But it was 
given new force here by U.S. promises 
to aid in improving nutrition “and 
health, to mechanize Pan-American 
agriculture, develop home industries, 
and assure our neighbors south of the 
border a fair share in international 
trade, 

To make good on such a promise 
means the U. S. A. may have to accept 
production readjustments if needed, 
such as a hemispheric crop control 
program like our AAA farm program, 
plus private agreements in the nature 
of cartels to sell surpluses. 

Industrially, we are politically 
pledged. to keep buying raw materials 
which South American nations will 
continue to stockpile after fighting 
stops, and our war contracts with them 
are ended. 

Low Tariff Plan. (The Foreign 
Economic Administration is developing 
such a plan. FDR has asked for more 
capital for the Export Import Bank to 
permit such purchases. Backers of this 
idea say this would conserve the 
U. S. A.’s natural resources, badly de- 
pleted by war-time drains. Don’t be 
surprised, they hint, if legislation is 
sought limiting our domestic produc- 
tion of strategic raw materials, The 
State Department is studying a lower 
tariff plan under the reciprocal trade 
program. ) 

Many months before the Pan- 
American conference planned a peace- 
ful future (The Act of Chapultepec 
signed by us, with reservations, guar- 
antees hemispheric peace) American 
dollars were rolling across the border 
in a golden stream. Mexico herself was 
on the road to a new age of education 
and development. 

$500 Million U. S. A. Inflation 
has hit this country but so has the big- 
gest building boom in Mexico City’s 
history. U. S. business, eyeing Mexico 
as the front door to South American 
postwar trade, has invested $500 mil- 
lion in the last 18 months in new plants. 
An almost equal amount of U. S. dol- 
lars bulges Mexican banks, looking for 
a place to light. (Mexico promises “No 
taxes,” five to 50 years, to encourage 
new industries.) 

RKO, for example, has invested 
$3 million in a 4o acre studio layout in 
Mexico City. The Ace Carton Co., 





plant. Sears Roebuck & Co., will build 
a $1 million retail store in Mexico 
City. Squibb & Co., will manufacture 
penicillin in Mexico; International 
Harvester Co., plans a manufacturing 
plant in the state of Coahuila. Dr. 
Pepper Bottling Co., will open bottling 
plants in several Mexican cities. Other 
U. S. A. funds are invested in a steel 
plant, medical supply houses; textile 
mills and plants. 

2% for Medicine. President 
Manuel Comacho, brought to Mexico, 
a national free education program and 
a social security plan for prepaid medi- 
cal care. (The Mexican’s average daily 
income is $1.25, and for 80% of the 
people only 40¢ daily.) 

Thus for 2% of his wages and an 
equal contribution from the employer, 
both paid to the government, the Mex- 
ican laborer gets medical attention. 
Patients choose their own physician, 
who, like the hospitals, send all bills 
for social security patients to the gov- 
ernment. So, too, do the drug stores. 

In the first year of operation, 
these collections amounted to about 
$8 million and cost about $2.25 mil- 
lion plus $62,000 for administratfon. 
Largest number of the 3,055,000 cases 
(32%) were maternity; children’s di- 
seases with stomach ailments came next 
(13.81%). 

Hand in hand with this is the gov- 
ernment’s education program to give 
more than 2,000,000 of Mexico’s il- 
literates the beginnings of learning. 
Army trucks and planes have delivered 
5,000,000 cartillas (simple books to 
teach reading and writing) to anyone 
who asks for them. 

Seats of learning, too, are the 
meeting rooms of every Mexican labor 
union where at least one room is set 
aside as a school. And for 20 Ameri- 
can cents a year, the Mexican worker 
can get a college education in the 
labor union’s university in Mexico 
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City. Over 2,000 study there under 
excellent teachers. 

Vicente Lombardo Toledano is 
head of Mexico’s federation of labor 
unions as well as the Latin American 
Confederation of Labor (LACL) with 
a claimed membership of some 80 mil- 
lion. (CIO and Canada are members 
of LACL. The AFL is not. By virtue 
of their positions in the International 
Labor Congress, Toledano, Sidney Hill- 
man of CIO, a Russian and an Eng- 
lishman, are in a position to shape 
world labor policies. ) 

Toledano, too, was a close friend of 
the late Constantin Oumanski, Soviet 
ambassador killed in an airplane crash 
two months ago. He helped Oumanski, 
who had less than 100 in his embassy’s 
employ, win recognition and friends for 
Russia in Mexico and South America. 

Oumanski's Glad-Hand. Ouman- 
ski’s friendliness and lavish parties 
did not stop with labor leaders or with 
high political and- diplomatic officials. 
He rubbed shoulders with the middle- 
class, with white collar Mexicans and 
barefoot Indians, all of whom saw the 
inside of his embassy. 

Mexico expressed official regret 
and sympathy to the Soviet govern- 
ment when the plane that was to carry 
Oumanski to Costa Rica crashed in the 
take-off from the Mexico City airport. 
To date Russia has not officially re- 
plied. Is it because she suspects Span- 
ish instructors attached to the Mexi- 
can army air corps were involved in an 
assassination plot? 

Today, armed revolutions are 
things of the past in Mexico, Leaders 
on both sides of the political fence 
agree to that. For the future, it will be 
shoes for the barefoot Indians who 
mingle with expensively dressed men 
and women at concerts and beautiful 
museums. There will be better health, 
and education to abolish squalor, and 
poverty. 

Industrialization, she is convinced, 
is one road to that goal. Mexico is de- 
termined to take that road. 





CIAA Photo 
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Chicago, soon will turn out 300,000 
paper cartons monthly in a Mexican 
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MEXICO PLANNED economic freedom before conference at Chapultepec (above) 
and earlier had pledged hemispheric peace. 
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All Planes Are Transports! 


Aircraft are so varied, being de- 
signed for such extremes as high 
speed or hovering, stratosphere 
flight or local commuting, that the 
one common denominator of all 
planes is often overlooked. Wheth- 
et loaded with bombs or baggage, 
paratroopers or paying passengers, 
a plane is first of all a carrier, as 
functional as a steamship, automo- 
bile, train, or truck. 






THE SHAPE OF PLANES TO COME 


On the world’s air routes you will 
see the Constellation, another of 
the Cyclone-powered transports for 
your air travel. Long-range, high- 
speed transport, built by Lockheed, 
it carries 55 passengers at speeds 
around 300 miles per hour, The 
power: four Cyclone 18's of 2,200 
horsepower each, 


















The real use of the plane is for 
transportation, the life blood of 
commerce and trade. The plane 
gives a faster, broader distribution 
of goods. Fastest of all carriers, it 
gives you access to the world. It 
takes the trouble out of travel. It 
turns long distance mail into local 
letters. It builds business through 
faster, better distribution of the 
world’s goods. Your improved 
standards of living, the higher eco- 
nomic status of your nation, will 













owe much to aif transport, just as 
your present way of life owes much 
to the steamship, railroad, and au- 
tomobile. 

Aircraft engine power makes 
these gains possible. Just as Wright 
power first made flight possible, 
so Wright Cyclone engines today 
provide efficient power for world- 
wide air transport. Their ability to 
fly great loads at low costs ex- 
plains their choice for leading com- 
mercial and military planes. 


——————-CYCLONE ENGINES PAY THEIR WAY—— 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Paterson, New Jersey, U.S.A. A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 








THE FAMILY 


Unprepared 


Education for family living would cut 
crime, divorces, authority tells 
Child Study Association 


A plumber has have a certificate 
of ability to pursue his trade, but anyone 
can marry. 

‘We train or educate for every calling 
except the most important one of all— 
family living,’ Dr. Luther Woodward, of 
the National Committee of Mental Hy- 
giene, told a New York meeting of the 
Child Study Association, 

Pointing out that crime cost $16 bil- 
lion dollars a year before the war, that 52 
out of every 100 hospital beds were filled 
with mental cases, Dr. Woodward said 
that the solution does not lie in a bigger 
police force, more psychiatrists. 

The fact that 88% of the criminals 
were school failures, that most of them 
came from “broken or badly bent homes,” 
shows, he said, that any hope for a better 
world lies in building better families. 

Schools Help. He believes schools 
should help educate for family living. 
Courses, he said, should take up such 
questions as whether a wife should work, 
how to get along with in-laws, how to 
guard against gold brick schemers. 

But education for family living must 
begin at home, he said. ‘That is the only 
place a child can acquire the feeling of 
confidence and adequacy that he will need 
to make a successful marriage himself.” 
The well-adjusted, those with a sense of 
personal worth, do not need to be domi- 





neering or arrogant in any way, he said. 

The right attitude toward sex depends 
on the home too. “It frightens a child to 
think that he was brought by an ugly 
stork or came out of a smelly medicine 
bag,” Dr. Woodward said. “It gives him 
a sense of belonging, a family feeling to 
know that he is flesh and blood of his 
parents, Answer a child’s questions as 
they come up and he will-get the habit of 
thinking of sex as an integral part of fam- 
ily life, a clean expression of love between 
a man and a woman.” 


Helping Hand 


During first two days of the Red 
Cross War Fund Campaign, 39 local chap- 
ters, most of them rural, topped their 
quotas, highest in Red Cross history. 

Last year Red Cross sent 14 million 
messages to 3} million servicemen and 
their families, cooked 2 million meals a 
month for overseas boys, prepared 174 
million food and relief packages for Amer- 
ican and Allied prisoners of war, collected 
5 million pints of blood. Ten thousand 
Red Cross workers, three-fourths of them 
women, cared for fighting men at war 
fronts, hospitals, recreation clubs. 

Goal for the drive is $200 million. 


Shrinkproof 


The first wool sports shirt to be 
treated for shrinkage will be worn by 
George J. Stobie, Maine Game Commis- 


sioner. It was presented by Dr. Roy Chap- 
man Andrews, author-explorer, at the Na- 


MUDDY-BOOTED Red Cross girl Clementine Miller, Pvt. Charles Huffer, Ohioans, write home. 


American Red Cross 
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Andrews. 


interests Dr. 


NO-SHRINK SHIRT 


tional Sportsman’s Show, New York City. 

The chemical Le Roy Shirt manufac- 
turers used on the shirt is Lanaset, an 
American Cyanamid Co. development, 
claimed to reduce shrinkage from 42% to 
1.1% and to permit repeated launderings. 

_ Treated wool socks, underwear, car- 
pets, blankets, dresses, will soon be on the 
cishes. though most facilities are being 
used for Army-Navy woolens. 


Bachelor Penalty 


Bachelors over 30 will be taxed $100 
a year, with a $1o-a-year increase until 
marriage, if a Georgia bill passes. Pro- 
ceeds from the levy would be divided, on 
St. Valentine’s day, among state spinsters. 

Loopholes: Affidavits verifying a 
bachelor has proposed to three spinsters 
during the year would make him tax ex- 
empt; unmarried women would have to de- 
clare their ages to qualify for the spoils. 


Mushroom Houses 


Postwar promises of low-cost houses 
prefabricated in units that can be added 
as the family and its income grow, became 
the real thing. A seven-unit house, plus 
garage and storage space, now stands on 
the University of Michigan grounds, 

Under the Youtz System, sections not 
only can be added, outward or upward, 
but arranged to give a variety of exteriors 
and room arrangements. The steel and 
plywood units weigh 24-34 tons, require 
heavy cranes for assembling. But the job 
can be finished in one to three days de- 
pending on house size. Costs won’t exceed 
$950 for the utility unit, including fix- 
tures, $400 for each additional unit, and 
$25 per unit for erection. 

Another unit house developed, though 
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not built, by university engineers is 
named the Brigham. Even more flexible, 
it uses as many as 4o parts that can be 
packed flat, joined at the building site by 
relatively unskilled workmen without 
heavy lifting equipment. Since it comes 
in pieces, room arrangements can be 
changed as often as a family likes. 


Up to States 


States will have to take a hand if 
more child care centers for pre-school chil- 
dren of working mothers are needed, ac- 
cording to Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Federal 
Works Agency Administrator. 

The new appropriation of $18 million 
will cover only the continuance of Lan- 
ham Act child care services, allow for only 
most urgent new projects, he said. 

Gen, Fleming asks states to help as- 
sume the costs of the emergency child care 
projects, to plan to continue them after 
the war so widows of servicemen and 
wives of disabled veterans can work. A 
few governors have expressed themselves 
as willing; most have not. 


One in Five 


One family car in five can have a 
new tire a quarter at the present rate of 
production. 

A temporary War Production Board 
limit of five million tires quarterly, has 
been extended indefinitely. That’s 600,000 
below quarterly production last year, more 
than 12 million below prewar. 

With more than two million Ameri- 
can-made vehicles rolling overseas where 
shell fragments, rubble, bullets make short 
work of tires, military demands are in- 
creasing. An eighth of an inch of rubber 
burns off airplane tires every landing. 
Result—only 175 landings says WPB. 

Sister agency OPA warns that unless 
families have tires recapped before casings 
are ruined, there won’t be enough to main- 
tain essential driving. 


Rule Relax 


A woman serving overseas in the 
Army may ask for duty in this country if 
her soldier or sailor husband returns home 
for reassignment, hospitalization, honor- 
able discharge, the War Department ruled. 

An older policy still allows a married 
Wac stationed anywhere to ask for a dis- 
charge, if her husband, medically dis- 
charged, is dependent on her. 

Navy rules are not so lenient. Women 
are sworn to serve for 18 months, longer 
if necessary, are released only in special 
instances, 


Call to Farms 


School is temporarily out for Victory 
Farm Volunteers harvesting strawberries 
in Florida, beans in Louisiana. 

Farmers are calling for help, will need 
14 million boys and girls, 750,000 women, 
2 million men to help this vear, according 


to Florence L. Hall, head of the Woman’s 
Land Army. More able-bodied men have 
Been drained off farms; farmers are get- 
ting older. (A fourth of West Virginia’s 
farmers are 65 or older). 

Last year 19,000 women were given 
farm training in 37 states, 900 did year- 
round farm work. Greatest need, however, 
said Mrs. Hall is for harvesters—teachers 
with summer vacations, business girls with 
short -vacations, weekends, housewives to 
stand by for emergency calls. 


Better Ice Cream 


Richer ice cream was predicted by 
War Food Administration officials as they 
lifted restrictions on milk solids manufac- 
turers are allowed to use, set maximum 
butter fat content at 65% of the 1942 base. 

Now that manufacturers can use as 
much milk solids as they want and most 
will be increasing fat content (only a few 
will have to cut it down), better quality, 
some increased gallonage will result. 

A new OPA price regulation ruled that 
if a manufacturer reduces butterfat con- 
tent he must also reduce price. 

Military demands for ice cream are 
heavier but civilian supply won’t be af- 
fected, said WFA. 

The fighters’ favorite dessert is going 
right up to foxholes in especially camou- 
flaged cartons, 


Overcharges 


America’s food bill is a billion dollars 
more than it should be because of above- 
ceiling prices, according to Price Adminis- 
trator Chester Bowles. 

Even though food prices advanced 
only 15% at their highest point over 
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FARM HELPER is N. H. coed Sylvia Fitts. 





March, 1942 levels and actually decreased 
3-9% since May, 1943, more than a fourth 
of food stores still overcharge customers. 

Bowles blamed not only guilty grocers 
but shoppers who “don’t care” or “can’t 
be bothered to complain.” 


Vitamins Saved 


If canned vegetables are properly pre- 
pared, nearly all their vitamins can be 
saved, a Chicago University study showed. 

Instead of wasting 15-30% of the 
vitamins by héating vegetables and liquid 
together, then serving only the vegetables, 
home econemists recommend that the 
liquid be poured off, boil down to half or 
fourth the original amount. After this is 
done, add the solid portion, heat and serve. 


Briefly Told 


¢ Butter goes farther if you fool your 
taste buds, says Pennsylvania’s Health De- 
partment. No matter how thin you spread 
it, youll get a good butter taste, if the 
bread is turned upside down when eaten. 

@ Seed catalogs next year will list a new 
leaf lettuce called Slobolt, the USDA an- 
nounced. Slobolt withstands summer heat’ 
without turning to seed, 

Meat scarcity will lift some when last 
fall’s crop of porkers comes to market. 
Pork should be easier to get from mid- 
April through July. 

@ A one-woman factory named Ella 
Mason is turning out quick-frozen pie 
dough that is doing a quick disappearing 
act from eastern stores. 

¢ An apple with a 350-year history has 
been discovered by the N. Y. State Experi- 
ment Station to have almost as much vita- 
min C as oranges. Name: White Calville. 


HEALTH 


Surgical D.T.’s 


U. S. anesthetists sniffed at reports 
Russian doctors “solved the centuries-old 
effart to use alcohol as an anesthetic by 
injecting it in the arm,” 

Alcohol injections for operative sleep 
were used in Mexico in 1929, in England 
in 1931, and later in the U. S., where alco- 
hol is low on the list of anesthetics, for 
use only when nothing better is available. 

Its two advantages—availability and 
ease of administration—probably explain 
why the Russians use it in some battle- 
area hospitals, said Dr. Donald Burdick 
of the American Society of Anesthetists. 

“American experience shows danger- 
ously large doses necessary to get adequate 
narcosis, and a narrow margin between 
narcosis and death by shock,” Dr. Burdick 
summed up. Few years ago, a New York 
inebriate undergoing an operation was 
given an injection of only as much alcohol 
as he drank each dav; it took eight hours 











FALSE TEETH 





Guess Who? He doesn’t have to guess... 
he knows! There’s just no hiding your... 
DENTURE BREATH. Avoid offending in 
this way. Don’t trust brushing with ordi- 
nary cleansers that scratch your plate ma- 
terial. Such scratches help food particles 
and film to collect faster, cling tighter, 
causing Offensive Denture Breath. 


SOAK DENTURES IN POLIDENT DAILY 
| / It's Easy! It's Quick! 

te! Te) 
OF enter dent BRUSHING 


What's more... brushing with ordinary 
tooth pastes, tooth powders or soaps, often 
wears down the delicate fitting ridges on 
your plate. With worn-down ridges, of 
course, your plute may loosen. There’s no 
brushing—so no such danger with Polident 
—and soaking is so easy, so sure. 





Later — Now no Denture Breath comes 
between them! She’s one of the delighted 
millions who have found Polident the new, 
easy way to keep dental plates and bridges 
sparkling clean, odor-free. If you wear a 
removable bridge, a partial or complete 
dental plate, play safe. Use Polident daily 
to help maintain the original natural ap- 
pearance of your plate. Costs less than 1¢ 
a day. All drug counters; 30¢, 60¢. 


de POLIDENT #7 


TO KEEP PLATES AND BRIDGES 
CLEAN... AND ODOR-FREE! 
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CIVILIAN PENICILLIN. $100,000 shipment of 

wonder drug arrives in Chicago for first gen- 

eral use. Production has been earmarked for 
military up to now. 





of artificial respiration to pull him through. 
Usual dose: 30 milligrams alcohol per 24 
Ibs. body weight. 


For Cancer Research 


A campaign for $5 million to organize 
cancer research on a national scale will be 
launched next month by American Cancer 
Society. 

Eric A. Johnston, president, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, heads the fund 
raising committee. A campaign will be 
held each year to continue the research 
program. 


Hospital Mechanics 


Wounded veterans in the Army’s 
Percy Jones Hospital, Battle Creek, Mich., 
are learning automobile mechanics as part 
of their occupational therapy work. 

Dismantled carburetors, distributors 
and other motor accessories are brought to 
patients’ beds for study. Instructors show 
how to assemble the parts. 


Flying Torah 


With a million square miles his parish, 
Jewish Chaplain Harold H. Gordon is off 
on another flying swing around his sprawl- 
ing congregation. 

Assigned to the North Atlantic Divi- 
sion of the Air Transport Command, 
Chaplain Gordon is custodian of the now- 
famous “flying Torah,” scroll used in Jew- 
ish religious ceremonies. 

The Torah, a gift to Gordon by Beth 
Israel Synagogue, Bangor, Me., is more 
than 100 years old and contains the Mosaic 
books written on parchment. Since a 
Torah may be produced only by tedious 
hand copying, one scroll must go “a long 
way” to serve every possible Army in- 
stallation. 

On the lighter side, Chaplain Gordon 
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KEEP YOUR 
RED CROSS 
at 
His Side 





American Red Cross 
KEEPING UP MORALE—Red Cross Gray Lady, 
Mrs. Leslie Pouch cheers Pvt. Paul Davingnon 
of Forbing, La., as he convalesces at Halloran 

General Hospital, Staten Island, N.Y. ~ 














Your Name & Address Elegantly 
Printed on 40 Sheets Whippet Bond & 
20 Matching Envelopes *** only «+ 


tionery. Money-Back Guaran- 
tee. Supply limited. Order Now! 
WESTERN STATIONERY CO. 
Dept. 231-C Topeka, Kansas 





3 TOMATO TRIAL 


Our 1944 Trials-33 varieties Tomatoes proved 
Victory Tomato earliest of ALL. Ki 
red, thick, solid, in 


e Tomatoes 
days from 
plants. We are introducing it 


in every State. Try it. 
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is popular for his “hand-outs” of salami, 
pickled herring, dill pickles, nicknacks. 


Camp Meetings 


Prospects are brighter for the na- 
tion’s 400 summer religious camp meet- 
ings and Bible assemblies, threatened by 
Office of Defense Transportation’s travel 
and convention ban. 

Without appealing for abandonment 
of such gatherings, ODT Director Johnson 
urged camp-minded religionists to pick 
nearby instead of distant assemblies. 

Church conventions will be allowed 
to ordain and allocate ministers, elect offi- 
cers, set budgets, raise funds, but ODT 
said attendance must be “cut to the bone,” 
convention time limited. 


Capital Mosque 


Washington may build a Moslem 
mosque to serve as a rallying point for 
Mohammedans., 

Egyptian Senator Mahmoud Aboul 
Fath, now in the U. S., is sponsoring the 
plan. Right Rev. Angus Dun, Episcopal 
bishop of Washington, and Rev. Dr. Fred- 
erick E. Reissig, executive secretary of 
the city’s Federation of Churches, backed 
the idea as a “demonstration of America’s 
desire to foster true religious freedom.” 

Islam Association of America says 
there are 75,000 Moslems in the U. S. 
Mosques are located in New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Los Angeles. 


Chaplain-Rear Admiral 


Forty years ago “Bob” Workman was 
headed for a career in electrical engineer- 
ing. 

Today he is the U. S. Navy’s “spiri- 
tual spark-plug” as its Chief of Chaplains, 
advancing from captain to his newly con- 
firmed temporary rank of Rear Admiral. 

Chaplain Robert D. Workman next 
month will round out 30 years with the 
Navy’s chaplaincy. Last December Con- 
gress made his rank comparable to that of 
the Army’s Chief of Chaplains, Maj. Gen. 
William R. Arnold. 





International 
CHIEF NAVY CHAPLAIN: is Rear Admiral 
Robert Workman. 
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“Overtaxed yourself, eh?” 


Taxes in front of him — surtaxes to the right of him — deduc- 

tions under him — Ogden Foresythe* in a daze called for a 

tax expert and gave his work sheets to the paper salvage drive. 

*pronounced FORE’ SIGHT” 
Of course Ogden has known for a long time that it is better too, to call in an 
expert on his insurance problems. His agent reviews his policies, sees to it 
that they provide the proper kinds and amounts of insurance protection, keeps 
the policies effective and up-to-date and gives Mr. Foresythe peace of mind. 


For your own peace of mind call in an F. & C. agent or broker now. 


THE FIDELITY and CASUALTY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
A Member Company of 


BERNARD M. CULVER FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
Satta which includes the following companies Vice President 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. « FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. «© NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO 








MARYLANO INSURANCE CO. AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO * FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO 











THE TOWN 


Factfinders 


Random letters in one manufacturer's 
mail sparked survey of Portland, 
Me.'s industrial advantages 


One day up in Portland, Me., George 
Soule, marine hardware manufacturer, 
opened his mail and found a couple of 
suggestions for new businesses. They 
weren't of any particular use to Soule, so 
he phoned a few friends in other compa- 
nies to see if they could use the ideas in 
their plants. 

The result was the Greater Portland 
Research Council, made up of Portland’s 
technical and research men with Soule as 
chairman of the Board and Dr. Fred Frost, 
chemist of a paper firm, as president. 

"Discover Your Town." The council, 
which is a subcommittee of Portland’s 
Committee for Economic Development, is 
busy analyzing Portland right down to the 
last potential. Its aim: Possibilities for 
new businesses in Portland;. reasons why 
outside firms should open up shop in the 
Portland area. 

One of the many things the council 
discovered about its city: Portland has 
the lowest average annual humidity on the 
Atlantic coast. This was right up the alley 
of a big firm which fabricates construction 
board. The firm will open a plant in Port- 
land after the war. 

Although the council js “naming no 
names,” it hints that it already has many 
new postwar businesses scheduled for 
Portland. 


Found: Rooms in L. A. 


The housing situation was a mess. 
Hundreds of women and children home- 
less after trailing military husbands to 
war-jammed Los Angeles. 


OFF BARREL TOPS and into rooms went Mrs. Alsie Gonzales, wife of Army private, and family. 


But crisis was due less to a shortage 
of rooms than to misunderstanding of 
OPA’s rental regulations. A Citizens Com- 
mittee of Action, named by Mayor Fletcher 
Bowron, found that out and then made 
short work of home-finding. 

With help from the OPA’s rent con- 
trol office, the committee told home- and 
apartment-dwellers with rooms to spare: 


“You can rent quarters to a family or one . 


or two unrelated individuals, with privi- 
lege of asking them to vacate. Evict if 
necessary, if the tenant proves undesir- 
able or the living space should be needed 
by you or the owner.” 

Newspapers and radio spread the 
news. So did the American Legion Auxili- 
ary, the Parent Teachers Association and 
church groups. Boy Scouts canvassed L.A. 
and suburbs for available rooms and apart- 
ments. Result: Offers of 200 accommoda- 
tions in a single week. 


Town Flyers 


Majority of postwar light planes will 
be bought in rural and semi-rural areas, 
said John W. Friedlander, head of Aeronca 
Aircraft Corp., after a study of logical 
markets for family-flying. 

Rural areas, Friedlander said, have 
the landing facilities. Barns, garages and 
equipment sheds are practically ready- 
made hangars. Light planes can be used 
for planting seed, dusting crops, flying 
the range, speedily obtaining regular parts 
for farm equipment, and dispelling isola- 
tion. 

Aeronca found women in the rural 
areas becoming increasingly air conscious. 
The survey said woman’s influence un- 
doubtedly would “jazz” plane fittings with 
demand for the colorful upholstery and 
niceties found now in motorcars. 

If private flying is to have the future 





Los Angeles Herald Exprese 
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predicted, planes must be safe, comfort- 
able, easy and economical to operate. 
Cities will buy only 30% of light planes, 
Friedlander predicted. 


Reprieve for Elms 


Middletown, Conn., 300-year-old city 
of tradition, handsome homes and quiet 
streets arched by stately elms, stood to 
lose its trees. 

Dutch elm disease, creeping in from 
surrounding communities, was taking a 
heavy toll. Middletown’s Garden Club 
called in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, taught citizens how to recognize 
the fungus disease, how to get rid of it. 
By the end of 1944, Middletown had saved 
90% of its trees. 

Fungus-carrying bark beetles feed 
first on healthy elms, then fly to other 
elms with decayed or broken limbs where 
they crawl under the bark, lay eggs. An 
infected tree dies within two or three 
years. Only known remedy is to dig out 
the tree. 

USDA, impressed by Middletown’s 
results, urges organized community attacks 
over the whole infested area, which in- 
cludes eastern New York, eastern Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, upper Delaware 
and Frederick county, Md. 


For Blitzed Shelves 


A drive to gather American scientific 
and reference books for restocking libra- 
ries destroyed in Europe and Asia will 
start next month, 

Educators, the American Library As- 
sociation and the State Department’s Di- 
vision of Cultural Co-operation are spon- 
sors. They estimate more than 200 li- 
braries were destroyed by Germany and 
scores -in Far East were looted by Japs. 

Publishers, scientific and professional 
groups, and libraries will be asked to con- 
tribute (rather than the general public) 
because of the kinds of books wanted, 
said Luther H. Evans, acting Librarian of 
Congress and head of the drive. 

As a kickoff, $100,000 will be sought 
from private donors to cover expense of 
collection and shipment. 


Dough for Dough 


An “all you can eat for 35¢” sign 
drew 600 Corpus Christi, Tex., residents 
to a pancake supper sponsored by the Ki- 
wanis Club to raise funds to aid under- 
privileged children. A battery of eight 
chefs used 75 gals. of pancake batter be- 
for the final. guest called “enough.” 


Fishpoles for G. 1.’s 


Service men and-women in Utah won’t 
have to worry about fishing this summer. 
Al Warden, Ogden sports editor, started a 
campaign to provide free equipment, en- 
listed the-Weber Wildlife Federation, local 
firemen, school children. 

Utahans were asked to donate tackle 
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CHEAP COMFORT. Pullman's new day-nite 
coach chair becomes a bed aft night. 


and other equipment to a stockpile. Equip- 
ment is sorted and put in good condition, 
then loaned to service people for outings. 
Only requirement: That borrowed equip- 
ment be returned in reasonable time so 
others may use it. 


Mahoney’s Folly 


Banker Jim Mahoney of Bristol was 
wasting time and money. His best friends 
thought so. 

They said the town of 24,000, strad- 
dling the Tennessee-Virginia border in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, was no place for 
a high-price women’s clothing store. Bris- 
tol was too poor. Wages were too low. 

“That’s the trouble,” Mahoney ex- 
ploded. “‘We’ve been making a great point 
of our low wages in order to lure indus- 
tries here. Where will it get us if our 
standard of living can’t support fine stores? 
Let’s try a new direction—better mer- 
chandise—higher wages.” 

So Mahoney tried it with a woman’s 
clothing store. It was Fifth Avenue 
brought to Bristol. 

“T wanted a store,” Mahoney said, 
“to which women will drive 100 miles for 
a hat or a pair of shoes. And women have 
—gas rations permitting—since Sterling 
House opened in 1939. It’s been a terrific 
success.” 

Other merchants followed his lead. 
Says Mahoney: “The vicious circle of low 
wages and cheap merchandise is the deep- 
seated economic sickness of the South. 
We believe we’re showing how to break 
the circle.” 


Hunting Invited 


“Pheasant Hunters: You are welcome 
on this property.” That’s the sign that 
made many gun-toters in the Smithfield, 
Utah area rub their eyes with disbelief 
last fall. Many landowners posted such 
notices, the idea of the Smithfield Wild- 
life Federation, of which Coach Heber 
Whiting, of North Cache High School, is 
president. 

“We had a meeting with several of 
the farmers around here,” Whiting said, 
“and asked them what they had in mind 


about hunting on their land.- We asked for 
their objections and told them the Wild- 
life Federation wanted to cooperate in 
every way to prevent offenses during hunt- 
ing season, 

“Most farmers had no objection to 
hunters on their land so long as property 
rights were respected.” 

It was agreed that the Wildlife Asso- 
ciation of Smithfield print some cards, 
welcoming sportsmen and enlisting all 
members to respect the property on which 
they sought pheasants and other quarry. 
The cards read: “Welcome, Sportsmen: 
Your friend (here the landowner’s name 
was inserted) invites you to hunt here. 
Please respect his property. Smithfield 
Wildlife Federation.” All reports indicate 
that the experiment worked successfully. 
Other town groups in the West plan simi- 
lar cooperation next year. 


Dancing by Rail 


Latest promise in postwar rail trend 
is a double feature recreation car designed 
by the Pullman Standard Mfg. Co. 

Front half is a club car by day, and, 
after dinner, a night-club with a 9’ by 12’ 
dance floor. Rear part is a lounge by day 
and a movie theatre at night seating 30. 

Other Pullman innovations are a diner 
with diagonal seating; a Day-Nite coach 
for budget-minded travelers, and a “Three- 
dex” coach, with 112-seats on three levels. 

But railroads are not confining their 
work to passenger coaches. Experiments 
are being conducted with lightweight 
freight cars. 

Both aluminum and plywood have 
been used to build test boxcars with weight 
savings up to 10,000 lbs, over the wood- 
and-steel type. Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., 
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Mt. Vernon, Ill., recently built some alu- 
minum boxcars for use by midwestern 
roads on a trial basis. 


14 Million Factory Jobs 


America’s factories will provide at 
least 14 million postwar jobs, despite in- 
creased labor productivity from technolog- 
ical advances. 

This means 3.5 million more jobs 
than 1939, said Ira Mosher, president, 
National Association of Manufacturers. If 
the rest of the nation’s economy makes 
similar job increases, an employment level 
of 56 million should be possible, Mosher 
declared. 

A NAM survey indicated 95% of the 
factories will be in peace-time production 
within eight weeks after the change-over 
signal. No more than 1.4 million workers 
will be laid off during 30-day reconversion, 
he declared. 


Cheerful Earful 


. “Music at work,” long popular in in- 
dustry, has been adopted by banking. 
Strains of popular and classical music 
echo through New York’s huge Federal 
Reserve Bank 22 hours a day. The system 
is among the first in the financial field. 

Investigations revealed that the music 
relaxes nervous tension and speeds work 
of employes. Bank chiefs from other cities 
are impressed, may turn on the melody, 
too. 


Light Metals’ Future 


Shipbuilder-Industrialist Henry J. 
Kaiser gazed into the future, saw super- 
speed aluminum destroyers and feather- 
weight magnesium highway carriers. Those 
things, he told the Senate Small Business 
Committee, aren’t so far off, either. 

Plans for the destroyer already are 
drawn. One ‘of his companies is already 
operating a magnesium truck. Both, he 
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MAGNESIUM DISHWASHER, weighs 16 ibs. Dr. W. H. Dow (left) shows one to Sen. Wherry. 
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Si Prevents backflow 
Y A of moisture 


a CONDENSING CHAMBER 
traps and holds bitter 
juices and sediment 

BOWL GUARD 


keeps shank 
and bow! dry 


REMOVABLE SECTION 
eases thorough cleaning 


CHAMBER GUARD 
bars tobacco fragments 
from bit 


$450 


Patented Selected Briar 
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How Can a Pipe Stay Constantly 
Dry and Cool— Even During 
Periods of Heavy Smoking?... 


ANSWER: Design a condensing well and other inbuilt safeguards that 


old-ee le dom lem ide] om lella=) melslemtigek, elie iclolelaco Me hal-l¢-mT only bed al = pipe 


sO equipped Tob ielbiolaim Gidel aa) Every pipeful proves that it keeps bowl 


d stem enduringly dry, providing extra dividends of smoking pleasure. 


HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS, INC. + OZONE PARK, N.Y. 


SONG WRITERS 


If you want beautiful melodies for your Song Lyrics 

written by a Professional Hit Tune Composer” 

don't fail to send your song Poems today. FREE In- 
formation. Satisfaction or money back. 
Professional Song Servtes 













is an M.D.'s formula—a medicated 
cream, especially for surface skin prob- 
lems. Hastens removal of old surface 
—$$___—__—_ - -— cuticle, revealing fresh skin. Kremola 


assists nature in clearing your skin; we 


can't do it justice in words—test Kremola and your 
SS. 


Dept. 5 Bex 2309 Holly weoed, Cal. 











friends will ask the secret of your live skin. When others 

fail—try Kremola—$1.25 plus Federal Excise Tax—at all 

dealers or send 10c to Kremola for generous purse sam ple for 
dally powder base. Use Only As Directed. KREMOLA, 
Key No. 503, 2975 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 

Of Course you do! You know 

tell-tale gray hair kills ro- 

mance, that it can cause a hun- 

dred little heartbreaks, and 

yet for years you have hesi- 


tated to doanything about it! 
Has fear held you back—fear 
of dangerous dyes, fear that it 
is too difficult, that pecoie will 
know your hair has been dyed? 
These fears are so needless! 
Today you can buy at your 
drug or department store a hair coloring prepa- 
ration called Mary T. Goldman's. Pronounced 
positively harmless by competent medical au- 
thorities (no skin test needed), and sold on a 
moate-seck guarantee, Mary T. Goldman's 
Hair Coloring Preparation will color your gray, 
bleached or faded hair to the desired shade so 
beautifully and so gradually your closest friends 
won't guess. It’s inexpensive and easy to use— 
if you can comb your hair, you can’t go wrong! 
Millions have used it with beautiful results for 
the last fifty years, proving its merit and safety. 
So help yourself to happiness — today! Get a 
bottle of your shade of Mary T. Goldman’s—in- 
sist on the original. Beware of substitutes — 
others have tried to imitate our product for 
years. For free sample, clip and mail coupon. 
Mary T. Goldman Co., 540 Goldman Bldg. - 
St. Paul, Minn. Send free test kit. Color checked. | 
| O) Black 0 Dark Brown D Light Brown | 
© Medium Brown 0 Blonde 0) Auburn 


Sell Greeting Cards = 
’ Make git profit showing charm- 

ing cards for Birthdays, Anniversaries, === 4 

and other Everyday occasions. iends, —— — \ 
neighbors buy them. Easy to take orders for these beautiful 
Assortments of 15 cards, retail for $1.00. YOU GET YOUR 
PROFIT RIGHT AWAY. Extraordinary designs, fancy pa- 
pers, startling ef fects—original, clever 
wordings. Extra cash for you every week 
this easy way. Write for ples NOW! 


FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS 


421 ADAMS STREET, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


WHAT SHOULD YOU 
EN VENT see wnse Coats. in: 


ventive market wants 
—how to put down, patent and sell your 
ideas. Scores of letters in our files attest 
to the modern demand for inventions—our 
long experience as Registered Patent Attor- 
neys will help you. et our FREE BOOK, 
*‘How to Protect, Finance and Sell Your In- 
vention.’* Also special document free, ‘‘Inven- 
tion Record’’ on_which to sketch and describe 
your invention. Write ‘ b No “an 

McMORROW & BERMA 
Patent Attorneys 

102-A Atlantic Building Washington 4, D. C. 


BABY CHAFING 


For prompt relief use world- 
known Cuticura. Fragrant, 
mildly medicated. 60 years 
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ESS, EE ce success. All druggists. Buy! 
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said, will become commonplace in the 
postwar period. 

Kaiser was one of many witnesses to 
testify as the committee opened its study 
of the huge war-developed magnesium and 
aluminum industry. Another was Dr. Wil- 
lard H. Dow, president of Dow Chemical 
Co. He told of 35 magnesium products 
suitable for small plant production. One 
| is a 16-lb. home dishwasher powered by 
water flow from the kitchen faucet. 





EDUCATION 


Soldiers’ Credits 


To Virginia youths whose high school 
studies were interrupted by war came good 
news from Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, state 
| superintendent of public instruction, Un- 
| der a new plan, certain phases of military 
service will be rewarded by credits needed 
for graduation. 

The plan provides: Two high school 
credits for completion of basic training; 
other credits may be earned through cor- 
respondence provided by the military. 

Under this plan, Lancaster said, a 
student may earn credits to graduate with- 
out returning to school, if he had com- 
pleted at least one high school year. 


Teacher “Internes” 


An “internship” plan is expected to 
help solve the teacher shortage in Flint, 
Mich., next fall. Also, it will provide 
| training for teachers working for master’s 
or doctor’s degrees at the University of 
Michigan, 

The plan was worked out by Dean J. 
B. Edmonson and Dr. Harlan Koch of the 
university and Flint School Superintend- 
ent L. A. Pratt. 

None of the “internes” will be novice 
teachers. All have had experience, and 
will be assigned chiefly to the high schools 
and junior high schools. They will devote 
half their time to instruction, half to stu- 
dent guidance programs. Each will serve 
a year. 


Lunchroom Credit 


The lunchroom is an educational pro}- 
ect in Blevins, Ark., consolidated school. 
Student “operators” win credits for their 
work. 

Each week three girls and two boys 
operate the lunchroom, are excused from 
classes so they can plan meals, study costs, 
oversee four paid employes. 

Examples of how credits are given: 
Costs are explained in mathematics classes, 
then evaluated; the English teacher ac- 
cepts written reports on the work, passes 
on suggested improvements. In this way 
the students are not penalized for absences 
from classes. 

Another part of the lunchroom proj- 
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ect, maintained largely by the students, is 
the fattening of about 50 hogs each year 
for meat, 


1-5 Report 


Penn Yan, N., Y., teachers studied re- 
port forms used in other schools, then de- 
veloped a new one of their own. 

First page of the four-page folder car- 
ries child’s name, grade, teacher, and ex- 
planation to parents. The second page ex- 
plains the grading system: Achievement 
grades are in numerals; 1, for excellent 
progress; 2, normal progress; 3, progress 
below average for age and grade. Effort 
grades are letters; E for commendable ef- 
fort; S, satisfactory; U, unsatisfactory, 
with marked improvement needed. 

A further feature is a report of the 
child’s school citizenship. 


Planes for Schools 


First high school aviation course was 
given in Teaneck, N. J., 11 years ago. To- 
day, such courses are taught in more than 
14,000 U. S. high schools. 

To expand this training, Ernest R. 
Breech, Bendix Aviation Corp. president, 
urged quantities of U. S. surplus aircraft 
and equipment be turned over to schools. 
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The Man Who Made Nylon 


Nylon. The name spells magic, brings 
reminiscent rapture to women’s eyes. E, I. 
Du Pont & Co. coined the word, but the 
stuff it stands for is the brain child of 
Wallace Hume Carothers. 

In 1928 Du Pont built a laboratory 
for fundamental research—‘science for 
science’s sake”—to see what might de- 
velop. Word had spread of a brilliant 
voung professor at Harvard—a fellow who 
had been brightest in all his classes, who 


IT STRETCHES! Dr. Carothers tests neoprene. 
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We RETIRED TO FLORIDA 


“TT’S really because of my wife, Nell, 
that we were able to retire and live 
out our days in this Florida garden spot. 

“You see, I never made much money. 
Just enough to get along. The savings ac- 
count wasn’t very healthy. 

“That worried me and Nell. Then one 
day a letter from my sister Ann made it 
clear that I’d have to provide a home for 
my mother. Ann’s husband was fed up. 


| “We accepted the facts. But then Nell 


spoke up, ‘Sam, you’re almost 40. 
Some day you’ll have to stop work and we 
don’t want to be a burden on our children, 
Isn’t there some way people in our cir- 
cumstances can provide for later years?’ 

“**Gosh, Nell, I don’t know,’ I replied. 
‘I’ve heard about those retirement income 
programs but aren’t they pretty expensive?’ 

““*Well,’ said Nell. ‘The Jenkins have 
some kind of plan and he doesn’t make any 
more than you. Ask him how he does it?’ 


“§° I did. Jenkins told me he was follow- 


ing the Bankers Life Double Duty 
Dollar Plan—said it was just the ticket for 
me. I looked into it and, by golly, here was 
a plan made to order for us. It gugranteed 
a life income starting when I was 60 and 
took care of the family if I didn’t live that 
long. We started our program right then and 
hardly missed the money we put into it. 


BANKERS 


This FREE booklet =~ ~~~ ~~ — 


j Bankers Lire Company, Des Moines 7, Iowa P-468 


tells all about it! | 
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Birth Date 


Business Address 


=—_— Home Address 


CIALLY | 


On a LIFE INCOME OF $150 A MONTH 
Thanks to a Simple Plan Begun When! was 40 


_a lucky man to have asmart wife like you. 
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“S°: here we are living the life of Riley in 

Florida—financially independent for 
the rest of our lives. Every month, when 
the $150 check comes from Bankers Life, I 
hand it to Nell and say, ‘Young lady, I’m 


N° is the time for many people to 
begin their program for future secu- 
rity. Incomes are higher, yet there are fewer 
wise ways for spending. War Bonds come 
first, of course. But there still exists the 
fundamental need to provide for financial 
independence when working days are over. 

Send for the free booklet which tells you 
how the Bankers Life Double Duty Dollar 
Plan provides the retirement income you 
select —$100, $150, $200 or more a month 
—and provides for your dependents in case 
you should not reach retirement age. This 
simple program enables you to retire at 55, 
60, 65, or 70—to incorporate Social Secu- 
rity into the plan if you wish. Mail coupon 
today for the free booklet. It may be the 
most important step of your life. 


COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA Est. 1879 


ome ane a a Ea ap e® 6® ae owe erere | 


Please send my FREE copy of your booklet, 


“You Needn’t be Rich to Retire on a Life Income.” 





YOUR SHOES 
ane SHOWING! 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


veo SHINOLA 


@ It's mighty easy to slip into the bad habit 
of neglecting the care of your shoes. But neat- 
ness, in the case of shoes, pays big dividends. 

Shinola’s scientific combination of oily 
waxes helps hold in and replenish the normal 


oils in leather . . . helps maintain flexibility 

. and that means longer wear. A shine is 
the sign of a healthy shoe. Why not KEEP 
'EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA? 














SHINOLA 
for every type 
and color shoe 


lf your dealer happens to be out of stock, please be patient. 


‘MINCU” 


of Sh 
GROW IN BUSH FORM 
Tdeal for Ao mas 


Incredibly prolific! Each bush 
loaded with smooth, med. size 
“cukes!"" Fine grained mild Nz 
flesh. Ideal for slicing or 
“chunk” pickling. Very early. 
Many other sensational new vari- 
eties for garden, orchard and farm 
in Colorful, Big New Seed and Nur- 
sery Annual. Write today! It's FREE! 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 


40 Fourth Street + FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 





‘sell 
o containing - 
plete Fa dais about Sa ae 
cedure and selling aa. 
eee - A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
egistered Patent Attorneys 
537-0 Aguas Building Washington, D. C., 
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had mastered college chemistry in two 
years, headed the department in his junior 
and senior years. So Du Pont asked him 
to head its group of picked chemists, and 
Dr. Carothers came. 

By-Products. This was a job for 
which he was well suited. Level-headed 
Scotch intelligence from a school-teacher 
father, vision and sensitivity from his 
musical mother, had been tuned through 
many years to gather new wisdom. Now 
he applied his efforts to “polymerization” 
—making small molecules unite to form 
larger molecules with new, different traits, 
which happens in nature in rubber, muscle, 
cotton. He threw himself into his work 
with the same purposeful absorption of his 
student days at Tarkio College, Tarkio, 
Mo., and the University of Illinois; the 
broad understanding of his teaching at 
Illinois and South Dakota universities. 

Experimenting with “long-chain” 
polymers, he produced neoprene, synthetic 
rubber-like material used extensively in 
military equipment. Other work with 
“ring” compounds (chiefly from castor 
oil) uncovered delightful odors now cap- 
tured in synthetic perfumes. 

Progress. Not all was work, however, 
even for Carothers. Between times he re- 
laxed by reading or played the collection 
of records he liked so much. He fre- 
quently remarked, “If I had it to do over, 
I think I’d devote my life to music.” 
Though shy in crowds, he liked to discuss 
politics, business, labor, philosophy, art, 
with friends. 

Then one day he found by heating 
acid like that in castor oil with alcohols 
of anti-freeze type, he could produce 
“heavy” molecules he called ‘“superpoly- 
mers.” In 1930 it was learned the stuff 
could be spun out like taffy, tied in knots, 
did not brittle when cooled. 

This was “nylon’s” beginning. But 
there were years of work in finding a 
strong, elastic substance not susceptible as 
this was to: heat and water. At times ef- 
fort seemed useless. The moody depres- 
sions that had haunted Wallace Carothers 
grew worse. When his sister Isobel (Lu 
of radio skit Clara, Lu ’n’ Em) died in 
1936, it was a blow he never got over. He 
had worshipped her in their childhood 
days in Burlington, Ia., where he was born 
in 1898, and in Des Moines. 

Then suddenly success came. From 
coal tar, nitrogen, hydrogen, oxygen, a 
combination that was just right was found. 
Though many others have since been tried, 
this method is still most generally used. 

Expansion. First threads were made 
by forcing molten polymer through a 
hypodermic needle. Then, in April, 1937, 
on custom-tooled machinery, the first ex- 
perimental wonder-stockings were knit. 
Eighteen months later, Du Pont, having 
christened its miracle “nylon,” built an $8 
million factory to produce the substance, 
which, as a silken thread, is stronger, more 
elastic than any fiber known to man or 
nature. As a bristle it surpasses any pig’s. 

Carothers did not live to see his won- 
der product reach full use and acceptance 





For sale 


USA 


For beards as cae as copper wire, here’s 
the answer to shaving comfort. Kit includes: 

Durham T-type razor, five famous Durham- 
Duplex heavy-duty, hollow-ground blades, 
strop outfit for economy and smoother shaves 
every time, shave stick and comb. A bargain 
in de luxe shaving equipment. If dealer can't 
supply, send $2 direct. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., MYSTIC, CONN. 


ve Fingers 


with 
Steel-Grip Finger Guards 


va Hundreds of factories are saving 
time and protecting workers 
with Steel-Grip Finger Guards. 
Used for handling rough, sharp 
articles, buffing, grinding, sand- 
ing, polishing, punch press 
work, many other jobs. Wear on 
fingers or thumb, front or back. 
Durable leather, elastic web 
back for snug, cool, comfortable 
fit. Easy on and off. One size 
fits all, men or women. Send 
10c each for samples or trial or- 
der box of 50 at 8 }4c each, 10%. 
Catalog of Steel-Grip Safety 
Apparel free on request 


STEEL CRIP | INDUSTRIAL GLOVES COMPANY 
5 Paiste Industrial 403 Garfield, Danville, m. 
Safeguards Since 1910 (in Canada: Safety Supply Co. , Toronto) 
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ELECTRIC WELDER 





Guaranteed to completely pene- 
ee" uge metal or your money 

uaranteed for 6 months 
—y to burn out. Use standard 
welding rods. You can learn elec. 


welding with this 
ill last in- 4 
tanks, fenders, 
machine parts, etc. 
Complete direc- 
tions. 110 Volts. We also mfr. a 


Pee welder complete with les, etc., with the 
—- of a jar and a small piece of s1. Qs 


ESSAY MFG. CO., 47-P Littlefield St. 
Houghs Neck, "Quincy 69, Mass. 


FRE MUSIC CATALOG 


over 1300 pieces 


Standard, Classical and Teaching Pieces for piano, violin 
and voice in World Famous McKinley Sheet Music and Book 
— tions—the teacher’s standard for nearly 50 years. Splen- 

ts. Every music lover should have copy. Write 
8 cent stamp for return postage. Dept. 3243 


Mc KINLEY Pubuisters, inc: 


425 S. Wi Wabash, Chicago 5 
OTTAWA | Kelemey\ 44 
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AWA Mika. CO... 

FOR SALE...... .$43,000 
HOTEL DUNHAM 


Sct 


39 Rooms -Furnished. Located on Ridgewood Avenue, 
Daytona Beach, Florida. J. A. Clark located in the 
hotel will show, or inquire W. S. Dunham, 448-12th Ave. 
North; St. Petersburg 4, Florida. 








NOW - THESE =. 
C PKCS. |B 
yA Ad 25) SF 


This amazing new Hybrid sweet corn is better 
eating, easier growing, higher yielding. You'll love 
its giant size, golden yellow ears. Many 10 inches 
long with 16 rows big, deep, juicy kernels that 
are baby-tender and sugary-sweet. Recently select- 
ed by nationwide jury of garden experts as 
America’s finest. 





Now, simply as an introductory offer, we'll send 
postpaid TWO BIG PACKAGES, only 25c coin 
or stamps. But you must act now. Michael- 
Leonard seed is sold only through stores and: this 
trial offer ends soon. Will also send dealer name 
where you may see full line of Michael-Leonard 


Garden Seed. 

FF FREE Clip coupon. Get free 
copy of “New Dis- 
coveries in Sweet Corn.” Tells 
how to grow corn ... how to 
keep it “‘coming-on” all season 
with but one planting . . . how to 
have it earliest . . . also many 
new ways to serve, enjoy sweet 
corn. Send for book and Trial 
Offer today. Michael-Leonard Co., 

Sioux City, Iowa. 





r | s sf Ff F&F fF FF F FF F | 
Michael-Leonard Co. 








Dept. 472 Sioux City 6, Iowa 
f [] I enclose 25c for Trial Offer Hybrid i 
Sweet Corn. . | 
| CO Send free copy of ““New Discoveries.” 
i Nam + 
| Addres: i 
To State 





SAWMILL a 


Catalog of ing iD . 
4, BELSAW MACHINERY COMPANY 
Dept. 1851 3542 Main Street, Kansas City 2, Mo, 


BUILD YOUR OWN! 
FASTFREELE: 


Every amateur will be proud to 
build this modern household 
necessity. It just takes a few 
hours of your spare time to 
build, and operates electrically 
on any voltage. There’s fun in 
building and profit in using this 
handy freezer.,Saves up to 75%. 





NO EXPERT LY. 
KNOWLEDGE NEEDED Pee: 
Our plans are simple and easy to follow and this 8 or 40 





cubic foot size can be built of new or parts. Mail $1 
bill, check or money order for complete plans and catalog. 


LEJAY MFG., 410 LeJay Bidg., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
COMPLETE 


SED naence HOME-STUDY 


COURSES and self- 


Corte sPE wy ses instruction books, 










slightly used. So’ 


i 
sub. . Satisfaction ranteed. C 
ome Full details Fr 92-page illustrated bargain 
catalog FREE. Write today! NELSON COMPANY, 
321 S. Wabash, Dept. 2-27, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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because he had driven too hard, been ab- 
sorbed too intensely in his work. He died 
in April, 1937, leaving a bride of 15 
months, an unborn daughter. 

Today Nylon’s 100% in the military 
service and Du Pont only this month 
started’ a new $20 million factory at Or- 
ange, Tex., to boost production to greater 
heights for the war. 


Name Bands 


Most recording companies are putting 
emphasis on popular music due, in part, to 
the end of the Petrillo ban. The result is 
a landslide of music by name bands and a 
limited classics list from RCA-Victor. 

Popular tops include—Decca: Five 
Feet of Swing, a collection of ten out- 
standing classics by Bob Crosby, Jimmy 
Dorsey, Glen Gray, Chick Webb and oth- 
ers; The Barndance Polka and This Is The 
Chorus by the Hoosier Hot Shots; Sweet 
and Lovely and Our Waltz by Fred War- 
ing and his Pennsylvanians; Bluebird: 
More and More and You're Driving Me 
Crazy by Tommy Dorsey; Don’t You 
Know I Care and I’m Beginning To See 
The Light by Duke Ellington; and Con- 
fessin’ and Blues by Tony Pastor. 

Classics. Suite Bergamasque of De- 
bussy, played by E. Robert Schmitz, pi- 
anist; the Bach Prelude and Fugue in E 
Minor, played by E. Power Biggs and 
some items by the kings of the waltz, Jo- 
hann, Eduard, Josef and Johann Strauss 
Jr., performed by the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, are all single Victor rec- 
ords. 

Beat Out Dat Rhythm On A Drum 
from Carmen Jones and Right As Rain 
from Bloomer Girl are recordings by 
Gladys Swarthout, orchestral accompani- 
ment directed by Jay Blockton. This is 
in much better fettle and it’s interesting to 
see what the soprano, to whom classical 
Bizet is no stranger, does with his stream- 
lined music. 





International 


GENIUS AT 7. That's Elaine Donenberg whose 

appearance as violin soloist at Chicago sym- 

phony orchestra concert made history in her 
Windy City performance. 





‘The NATION'S 
Goods pass through 
a Railway 


Expressman’s hands! 


The Railway Expressman is 
an integral part of the com- 
mercial and social life of the 
nation. That’s one reason 
why, prior to the war, over 
65% of all employes had been 
in the Express Service from 
10 to 50 years. Few sought 
other work. The compensa- 
tion, interest of the work— 
in short, being a Railway Ex- 
pressman—offered a way of 
life satisfying to most. 
Today, over 22,000 highly 
trained Expressmen are serv- 
ing in the armed forces. The 
enormous increase in ship- 
ments, mostly of war goods, 
requires over 75,000 men and 
women, an increase of 50%. 
‘These new Express employes 
are performing their work 
well under trying conditions. 
We look forward to the end 
of this war and the return of 
our veterans. We shall wel- 
come them back. Old and new 
Expressmen will be ready to 
meet the shipping needs of an 
ever-expanding America. 
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IN SPARE TIME 


LEARN MUSIC 


for Pleasure or Profit 








-++START NOW 


@® Enjoyment and earnings are rich re- 
wards from musical training, but there is no 
magical door to success. If you are ambitious 
to learn and will devote spare time to seri- 
ous effort, our 40 years of successful instruc- 
tion experience can lead you to your goal. 
You can go as fast as your time and talents 
permit. Ours is the only home study 
school offering all courses required for 
Bachelor of Music degree. Check courses in 
which interested and mail coupon NOW for 
FREE SAMPLE ILLUSTRATED LES- 
SON AND BOOKLET. 


OPiano OViolin OCornet OTrumpet (Saxo- 


phone (Clarinet ()Guitar (Mandolin ()Voice 
)Ear Training and a Singing [Choral Con- 
ducting (Public School Music (History of 
Music (JHarmony ([)Advanced Composition 
() Arranging 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
* CONSERVATORY 
1525 E. 53rd St., 
Suite U-164, Chicago 15, IIL. 
i i 6 Mel an ce eee 400.6) doce abe oe 
Street.. 
City & State 


Age 


Music experience. ... 














Let Dr. R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR 
help reduce the severity of your next 
asthmatic artack, notice how ics aromatic 
fumes aid distressed breathing. Use ix and 
see how dependable it is — posency rigidly 
standardized through strict laboratory 
control — quality always uniform. Ask for 
ASTHMADOR in powder cigarette or pipe 
mixcure form a your favorite drug store. 


Get ASTHMADOR today! 


ASTHMADOR 
SOOPERSONAL ‘ABLE S 


comesere. NAME © Avoenass 


TED ON 

The ohen ~ 1 label bargain in the 
U.S.A.! Two-colors—handsome blue 
printing of your complete name and 
address on attractive white gummed 
label paper. Use on letters, enve- 
lopes, postcards, checks, books, tools 
egg cases, etc. HUNDREDS O 

USES! Wonderful for those in Service! 
Order today!"FAST SERVICE. Lim- 
ited supply. Money-back Guarantee. 


WESTERN STATIONERY CO. Dept.221-C Topeka, Kan. 


— Scratching 
it May Cause Infection 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, pimples—other itch- 

F SN ae oy 
Prescription.Greaseless stain- 
less.Calms itching fast.35c trial bottle 
proves 99 5 money back. Ask your 
druggist for D. D. D. Prescription. 













SONGWRITERS 


Place your songs with us. Melodies supplied WITHOUT 
CHARGE by well known Hollywood composers. We 
record your song and make it presentable to the pub- 


lishers. Lead sheets and records furnished. Send your 
song material for free examination. Write for details. 


CINEMA SONG CO. Dept. P-7 P.O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, California 
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BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 





"Longshoreman's Wife" explains: 
The article “Dock Slowdown” in PATH- 
FINDER is misleading. Do employers ex- 
plain the thousands of inexperienced work- 
ers? Wages have not been increased since 
1936. The men make more money now 
because they work longer hours. I laughed 
out loud at the “planned leisure’—our 
hours are so irregular. 

Mrs. Harry Johnson, San Francisco, Calif. 


Those Commercials: Please put me 
down as another who sincerely hopes the 
good Samaritan will succeed in getting 
out that gadget with which to cut out com- 
mercial advertising from radio broadcasts. 

Antonius Stephens, Washington, D. C. 


We Are Lectured: No, old Patu- 
FINDER, I don’t like the sarcastic tone of 
your remarks concerning government offi- 
cials. I deplore the spirit of disloyalty, 
disunity, disrespect . . . in your pages. 

Mrs. F. M. Ripley, Winnebago, Minn. 

[ No one is more opposed to disloyalty 
and disunity than PATHFINDER. Our edi- 
torial expressions are governed by the 
facts.—Ed.] 


Word for Czechoslovakia: You 
state Yugoslavia was the only country that 
put into effect land reform. Land reforms 
were put into effect directly after the first 
World War in Czechoslovakia. 

J. F. Horacek, Springfield, Mass. 


Stick to Constitution: I agree with 
Mr. Plunkett that Congressmen from the 
eight poll tax states were illegally elected. 
I also think there is trouble ahead in this 
violation of amendment XIV and also for 
the 26 states which have trade barrier laws 
violating article I, Sec. IX, clause six. 

Mrs. W. R. Rostall, Chester, Ark. 


Horseracing Defended: Your edi- 
torial “Improving the Breed,” Jan. 15, the 
bitterness with which you assail the racing 
industry shows deep-seated prejudice. 
Alex M. Robb, Exec. Secy. Thoroughbred 

Racing Assoc. of the U.S. 


An Expert Looks: Loretta Fuhrer 
may release a fighting Marine by running 
a 4” turning lathe but she is not accom- 
plishing anything herself. She hasn’t even 
a tool-bit in the tool-holder. 

E. B. Hubbell, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Workclothes Needed: Will OPA 
please wake up to the fact that farmers 
and their wives are badly in need of de- 
cent every-day overalls, blue chambray 
skirts and percales instead of the frilly 
stuff now on the market? 

Mrs. Marshall Breaker, Waupaca, Wis. 


BEES 


A THROWING KNIFE 


SERVICEMEN & SPORTSMEN 


FOR 






Hes o perfectly bal- 

anced throwing knife, 
made of the finest HIGH 
CARBON TOOL STEEL. Heat 
treated, polished point and 
cutting bevels, keenly 
sharpened. Furnished with 
heavy TAN LEATHER SHEATH. 
On Sale at Your SPORTING GOODS 

STORE or CUTLERY DEALER 


1 NOT IN THEIR STOCK SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 


Knite- Cra ters 


Nii a SOX 004, PHILA —~s 18, PA. 





30 BEEKEEPERS 
tell their story in free 
16-page booklet 
“DOES 
BEEKEEPING PAY?” 


Two Wonderful Books for Beekeepers 
“Starting Right with Bees,’ 96 pages and 
184 illustrations. Written for the beginner 
Every operation in handling bees explained. 
**500 Answers to Bee Questions’”’ is a valu- 
able book. Contents classified and indexed. 
104 pages. Both books only 50 cents each 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, monthly magazine 


largest circulation of any bee magazine. 
$1.00 per year 
(with either of the above books, $1.25) 


Root Quality Bee Supplies 


Free price list on 
MEDINA, O. 


THE A. L. ROOT CO., Box 16 





RED—ITCHY—SCALY 


ECZEMA 


Doctor’s ‘Invisible’ Liquid 
Promptly Relieves Torture! 
First applications of wonderful soothing 
medicated Zemo—a doctor’s formula — 
promptly relieve the itching and burn- 
ing and also help heal the red, scaly skin. 
Amazingly successful for over 35 years! 
First trial of Zemo convinces! Invisible 


—doesn’t show on skin. ZEMO 


All drug stores. In 3 sizes. 
ee 


” WOMEN-Gait 
Sell TRU-FIT HOSIERY 
Write for Outfit and Stocking FREE! 


Sree eoaatt a aes 


, Sane for return of 
PREPARE 


FOR nylon 


GET QUICK relief with Dent's Tooth Gum or Dent's 
Tooth Drops! "Cavity Toothache” frequently strikes at 
night. Be prepared. Buy either package from your 
druggist today. Keep it handy. Follow 
directions. C. 8. Dent & Co.. Cineinnati. 


DENTS TOOTH CUM 


TOOTH DROPS 
LEARN HOW TO 


SING FO 


Amateurs! Beginners! Here’ s only course 
of its kind in the world! Written by the 
man who coached Deanna Durbin—Lily 
Pons—Dick Powell. Tells EXACTLY 
how to make the most of your voice and 
talent! 


Send for FREE Success-Catalog. Nelson 
oe W-09, 321 S. Wabash, Chicago 
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PASTIME 


AND SMILES 





Brain Teaser No. 73 


A dog is in the center of a circular 
pond 200 ft. in diameter and a goose is 
swimming around the outer edge of the 
pond. The dog starts toward the goose, 
swimming at the same rate the goose is 
swimming. He continually keeps in line 
with the center of the pond and the goose. 
How far will he swim before reaching the 
goose? 

Solution to No. 72 

If he paid $12 to go from A to C 
and return, he would only have to pay $6 
to go from B to C and return. He there- 
fore should charge only 4 of $6 or $3. 


He was in traffic court, charged with 
speeding, 

‘Guilty, or not guilty?” questioned 
the judge. 

“Your Honor,” said the motorist, “I'll 
admit that I made some corners on only 
two wheels, but I did it only to save my 
tires.” 

“Discharged!” 
trate. 


exclaimed the magis- 


The aged truck-driver stood warming 
his hands by the stove in the cigar store. 

“Tobacco scarce?” he queried the 
clerk. “Why, I recollect when it was so 
plentiful that I used to give my old horse 
a chew, now and then. Of course, it was 
plug tobacco.” 


Free Grumbling 


Our country’s in a good shape. 
(Go on my friends and grin) 
Our country’s in a good shape, 
So long as we can sit around and raise hell 
About what a bad shape it’s in. 
Lillian Oakley 


“You're the kind of man I can trust.”’ 
“Haven't we met before? Your faith 
sounds familiar.” 


“Aren't you going to let me make a | 


picture of both the twins, Mrs. Jones?” 

“No, I think it would just be wasting | 
money to photograph both because they | 
look so much alike.” 





When little Mary returned from Sun- 
day school her mother asked her what the 
subject was. She replied: “Don’t be | 
scared, you will get your quilt.” Not satis- 
fied, her mother looked at the lesson and | 





read: “Fear not, the Comforter will 
come.” 


‘Ler Hts LIGHTNING FAST 


HEAT TREATMENT HELP YOU 


Nothing can make you more miserable than 
nagging muscular aches and pains. Nothing is 
more welcome than the gloricus relief Sloan's 
Liniment brings. Just pat it on and feel this 
‘“‘heat treatment’’ penetrate instantly, 
bringing warm, comforting relief. 


me} Melillo: Ga i3813 aad fe), )| 


Tired Aching Muscles ° 


Stiff Joints 


Sprains 


e Strains ¢ Bruises 


What you NEED tz 
“SLOAN’S LINIMENT 


1945 Garden Catalog 


F R r illustrated in Color 


of hardy field-grown vegetable plente that produce 
roms three weeks earlier than home grown plants. 
Tells how to spray, plant and cultivate ca —_ 
onion, lettuce, beet, broccoli, tomato, potato, 
Fore & pepper lants. Get your catalog now 

‘0 


re 3% su exhausted. 
FUL WOOD co., Tifton, Ga. 








fextes] Sell GF GREETING CARDS 
‘and Personal Stationery 


Take easy orders from friends, 
neighbors. Sell beautiful $1 All Occasion Assort- 
= nt. Costs you 50c up per box. Also Birthday, 

Baby Congratulation, Gift W rapping. Humorous, 


Scripture Text assortments 35¢'up. Up to 100% 
profit. Request $1 Everyday assortment on - 
»roval and Free stationery portfolio. Special Offer 


Elmira Greeting | Card Co. Dept. M-20 Eimira, N. Y. 





¢ To Promptly Relieve Coughing 

@ Make Breathing Easier 

¢ Break Up Congestion In Upper 
Bronchial Tract, Nose, Throat 


Musterole gives such wonderful prompt 
relief from coughs, sore throat an aching 
muscles due to chest colds because it’s 


more than just a “‘salve.” 


Musterole is what so many Doctors and 
Nurses call a_ modern counter-irritant, It 
actually helps break up congestion in upper 
bronchial tract, nose and throat. And so 


much easier to ‘apply than a mustard 
plaster. White, stainless—just rub it 
on.“‘Nofuss! No muss with Musterole,”’ 


Wonderful For Grown-Ups, Too ool » 
IN 3 STRENGTHS 








GIVE YOUR CHILD 
He coe QUINTUPLETS 
USE FOR CHEST COLDS! 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 

in aowepanere, magazines and books. F t 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” 

fascinating, wetting field. May ~~ Fn. you DETAILS 
up to $5 per hour spare time 


rience unnecessary. Write today for PFREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
200-C Seuth Seventh (2) St. Louis, Meo. 








TOMBSTONE 
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DIRECT TO YOU 3 
Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE uP 
Monuments, ae ae eatiefoe” @EASY 


tion or MONEY BACK, 
Free catalog. Com 


Rockdale Monume are ea 










© King Features Syndicate. Ail Rights Keservea. 
Ever since Quintuplets were tiny tots 
— whenever they catch cold — their 
chests, throats and backs are rubbed 
+ Musterole, Good r, reliable 
usterole — 
‘Quints’ thru many a freezing col 
winter of coughs, sore throat due 
to chest colds. 
Always have a jar of Musterole 
ready when colds strike your family! 
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EDITORIAL 


“No Babies Wanted” 


“Desperate soldier with two small, 
sticky, destructive and albeit thoroughly 
repulsive children, several drunken in-laws 
and a despicable brute of a dog wants to 
rent a three or four bedroom house. Swim- 
ming pool desirable but not essential. Not 
fussy about location but don’t want to 
drive more than goo miles to work and 
would like to be near a nice, homey pub. 
My new landlord gets what Morgenthau 
tosses back.” 

“Refuse to drown my baby or shoot 
my wife. This paper will rent me this 
space. Won’t someone rent me a house or 
apartment? Am in Army and have been 
overseas. Would like to live as you do.” 

These advertisements, appearing in 
“Wanted To Rent” columns of newspapers 
in Phoenix and Tucson, Arizona, recently, 
are typical of a national problem involving 
the smug “house rules” imposed on fami- 
lies by so many landlords of city apart- 
ment houses. 

Discrimination in housing is the 
charge married servicemen are hurling at 
landlords. Most house owners, soldiers 
complain, won’t accept tenants with chil- 
dren, pets, or even in-laws. 

Landlord Quiz: What the soldiers 
are discovering today has been a common 
occurrence to most apartment renters for 
a long time. The following questions have 
plagued us for years: 

Under what laws do landlords exclude 
couples with children, ban pets, dream up 
curfews and other discriminatory codes? 

Have we, despite all the hubbub about 
birth control, vested landlords with au- 
thority to become home regulators, thus 
aiding and abetting limitation of_ the 
American family? 

Do we, in ignoring the opportunities 
of home ownership, give landlords the au- 
thority we refuse to others—spiritual 
leaders in some cases,—namely the right 
to decide who is moral and who is not, 
what is right and what is wrong? 

What is the use of stressing the four 
freedoms, or forty-four, or even more, if 
we so easily yield to landlords those free- 
doms that come to us in normal family 
living and normal homes? 


The Soul vs. Education 


“What plays of Shakespeare have you 
studied?” 

“None at all.” 

“None at all! You must be about a 
senior in high school.” 

“That’s right. I graduate in a few 
months. But you see I go to vocational 
high school and we have no study there of 
literature, only of letter writing, grammar, 


simple composition; practical English it is 
called.” 

This conversation was overheard re- 
cently between a college professor of Eng- 
lish and a young man who happened to 
be his seat mate in a railroad train. 

Graduating from a high school in one 
of the finest of the state capital cities in 
our land, and knowing no Shakespeare and 
no literature learned in school, he starts 
life greatly handicapped spiritually. 

Hasn’t the weakness of vocational 
education (so-called) been from its be- 
ginning in not giving much place to the 
things of the imagination which are so 
much a part of the things of the spirit, 
man’s biggest and finest self? 

It was Auguste Compte, the great 
French philosopher, in visioning the on- 
coming industrialization of society over a 
century ago, who said that an industrial 
society can endure only if it is built on 
the pillars of imagination and righteous- 
ness, 

Deaf Ears. The leaders in our voca- 
tional education have not heeded Compte’s 
warning. They have given us a generation 
of industrial workers without Shakespeare 
and literature, and therefore a generation 
who must seek nearly all of its pleasures 
outside of themselves. Their main pleas- 
ure is in more and more nervous excite- 
ments, and in acquiring more and more 
things. 

The idea of righteousness, of one’s 
clear responsibility to Divine authority, 
has had little part in vocational training 
either. 

As we think on Compte’s dictum, one 
of the wisest of all the ages, and relate 
it to the conversation quoted, there are 
indeed far-reaching implications for 
thoughtful Americans to explore. 

Many Americans believe that love of 
the finer things of life and reverence for 
the Divine are our people’s greatest social 
needs of this hour. Only more of both in 
education and in our homes can help us 
compass these needs. 


Lea Overlooked One 


Little Gen. Homer Lea proved not 
to be such a good prophet after all. Almost 
40 years ago, he foretold with startling 
accuracy that the Japs would invade the 
Philippines by way of Lingayen Gulf. But 
he did not look far enough ahead to see 
Gen. MacArthur coming back by that 
same door. 


Gadget Pioneer 


Ever hear of a proney brake? Or a 
glyco boiler core extractor? Or a blind 
rivet gun? 

One of these months, after a lot 
more blood, sweat and tears, you'll be 
hearing that the war is over. And when 
you do, whether you know it or not, you 
may thank your stars that a modest young 
man named Sgt. Alfred G. Dannull, from 
Atlanta, Nebr., was around to invent these 
gadgets. 





PATHFINDER 


Men win wars, of course—men who 
slog through on foot pushing a Garand, or 
pilot planes, or bull ahead in tanks. But 
they must have rifles and planes and tanks 
to do the job. And there must be gadgets 
to produce rifles and planes and tanks and 
make them work right. 

Sgt. Dannull is a Yank on the gadget 
front who made good. When you take Sgt. 
Dannull and multiply him by a lot of other 
keen young fellows from the byways of 
America you have one very important ele- 
ment in victory. 

Enterprise. Sgt. Dannull came out of 
high school in 1933, studied mechanical 
engineering the next few years. When war 
came, he was ready. First he was a civilian 
employe in the Second Strategic Air 
Depot, then he went in the Army and 
served 24 years overseas. Now he’s as- 
signed to the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics at Langley Field, in 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

Some of his inventions are so confi- 
dential they can’t be disclosed. All are 
helping shorten the war. His dynamome- 
ter, or proney brake, is a device on re- 
tracting motors and aircraft engine start- 
ers that has saved many a crack-up. His 
boiler core extractor makes possible quick 
repairs on certain parts of a B-17. His 
blind rivet gun permits the heading of riv- 
ets on aircraft skin patches from the out- 
side, without dismantling—a miraculous 
time saver. There are dozens of other 
inventions. 

This country owes a lot to its Sgt. 
Dannulls. It’s comforting to know that 
such youngsters are at work night and 
day behind the lines. It’s also stimulating 
to know that our country can produce 
such genius. There must always be free- 
dom and incentive for inventive minds 
in America. 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities, 


MINING COMES UP FOR MORE 


No doubt you usually think of coal 

» mining as an underground job. It is, of 

course. But now that extra quantities of 

fuel are needed, operations in many 
fields are being carried out on the sur- 
face too—and millions of additional 
tons of coal are being “‘mined’’ in 

d, broad daylight. 

Se In strip mining, as this surface mining 
is called, the top layer of earth above 
the coal seam is loosened with high ex- 
plosives and removed by huge power 
shovels, like the one illustrated here, 
which scoops up 35 cubic yards at one 
bite. In addition, hundreds of bulldozers, 
draglines, scrapers, tractors and trucks 
have been brought into service to speed 
up production. 

Naturally, all operations are on a big 
scale, including the use of explosives. 

), In some instances overburdens 50 feet 





MOLDING 





deep, 80 feet long and more than 200 
feet across, are “shot” down and loos- 
ened into easily handled material in one 
multiple blast! The success or failure 
of such operations depends greatly on 
the proper application of explosives. 

Here the skill and experience 
of Cyanamid explosive engineers 
in developing a special line of 
explosives for this purpose are 
proving of vital importance. 
Their work, indeed, is one of the 
factors that has made possible the 
economical production of more 
than sixty-five million tons of coal 
in 1942 and seventy-six and a 
half million tons in 1943. 

The manufacture of industrial 
explosives and the improvement 
of their quality and efficiency for 
use in mining, quarrying, road 










THE FUTURE THROUGH 














CHEMISTRY 


building and other construction are 
functions in which Cyanamid has long 
taken a leading role. It is part of the 
broad scale chemical service through 
which Cyanamid is helping to make 
industrial progress. 
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It was a great day in railroading when in 1852 

Missouri Pacific received its first locomotive 

“—S delivered by sailing vessel and river boat 

= from New England shops. This 

was the first locomotive to 

west of the 


Mississippt. 


we 


' 
eo | run 


heal 





Today Missouri Pacific uses a fleet of 
high powered General Motors Diesel loco- 
motives to haul long heavy loads of oil 
and war freight, and to provide swift de- 
pendable passenger transportation. 


PUTTING RAILROADING ON A NEW PLANE 


ON TO FINAL VICTORY 





HESE days the railroads are doing things 

that would have been impossible a few years 
ago. And one of their most powerful and mod- 
ern tools is the General Motors line of Diesel 
locomotives. 
Since the day that the first of these locomotives 
took the rails, they have rolled up the impressive 
total of more than 200 millions of miles of opera- 
tion on America’s major railroads. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS J 


GENERAL MOTORS 





In the things they have done —moving tremendous 
loads, maintaining fast, regular schedules, always 
on the job—lies the forecast of a new day for rail- 
roading when the war is over. Then the full possi- 
bilities in Diesel motive power may be applied to 
the carrying of passengers and freight throughout 
the country. 


That is why it’s a great new day for railroading, 
with greater days ahead. 


Locomotives....... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, to Grange, ill. 
ENGINES... /50 to 2000 H.P. . . CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland II, Ohio 


ENGINES .../540250H,P..... . DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 


